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To FRIENDS AND RIraADERS OF THE LITERARY DIGEsT: 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the establishment of a new 
department in this magazine,-to be known as THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CLASSIFIED COLUMNS, wherein will appear small advertisements under various 
headings. This feature will be inaugurated in the issue of September 22d, and while 
at first it may not be extensive, we believe that it will eventually become so and that 
you will look forward to its regular weekly appearance with pleasurable anticipation. 


Any solicitation of your interest in the notices appearing in these columns 
is perhaps unnecessary. The exceptional results obtained by our advertisers 
in the past, have placed the Literary Digest in the first rank of productive mediums, 
and have proved beyond all doubt that our great circle of readers is always ready 
to extend a cordial welcome to “The Man With Good Goods to Sell atthe Right Price.” 


We thank you most heartily for this unfailing interest, and we announce 
our new department with the knowledge that our smaller advertisers will have 
their notices read as carefully as the larger ones. 


We shall, moreover, look forward to your patronage of the columns themselves 
with as much confidence as to your patronage of the advertisers. There is nothing 
more fascinating than a glance through classified pages, and there is no easier or 
quicker method of obtaining what you want than the insertion of a brief statement 
of your needs. The subtle fascination which works upon you, leading you from 
one to another of the little notices, until almost before you realize it you have read 
all, will work upon nearly 750,000 others who read The Literary Digest every week. 


And if you have a piece of property, or a house to let; if you want to buy a 
dog or dispose of a piano; if you want to exchange a pony for an automobile, there 
is no quicker or more certain way than by placing your own announcement where 
it will be brought to the attention of this vast aggregation of people, many members 
of which have what you want or want what you have. 


The headings under which the advertisements will appear, are as follows : 


Real Estate Hotels and Boarding Houses 

Business Opportunities Automobiles, Boats and Sporting Goods 
Help and Situations Wanted Books, Stamps, Coins and Curios 
Business and Correspondence Schools Seeds, Stock and Pets 

Office Equipment Musical 

Home Utilities. Miscellaneous 


The introductory rate for advertising in the CLASSIFIED COLUMNS is 
fifty cents per agate line, (about six words). We allowa discount of five per cent. for 
six insertions and ten per cent. for twelve insertions. All orders are payable in advance, 


Again recommending the columns to your attention and patronage, we remain, 


Yours very truly, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 
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Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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4. CHAUTAUQUA, 


By training in your own home. Our system of pres+ 
ent day nursing is invaluable to the practical 
nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 

More.than a thousand graduates earning $10 to 
$30 weekly. 

..Vrite for our explanatory ‘ Blue Book.” 

*HE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

381 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily 
practice as with Other systems. Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, III. 














VERLOOK Selleck Military Academy 
NORWALK, CONN. Thoroughly prepares young 


men and boys for college or business, Splendidly equipped gym- 
nasium, laboratory, bowling alleys; bath rooms and shower baths 
complete in every particular. Boys from homes of culture and 
refinement are surrounded with the most wholesome influences. 


All manly sports and athletics encouraged under an efficient teach- 
er. Our military training Jevelops self-reliance, honor, obedience 
and a manly character. A high standard of scholarship rigidly 
maintained under a strong corps of teachers. No incorrigible 
boys received. For circular Address Major George Wilson, Supt. 








Higher Education for Business 


The New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


equips men to succeed in business. 


Day & Evening Sessions. Fall term opens Sept. 27, 1906. 
Washington Square, New York City. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 








SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 


ADIRONDACKS 





No finer place can be found 
than the Adirondacks in Sep- 
tember. 

The air is cool and bracing, 
the scenery beautiful and the 
sense of perfect rest that 
comes with the night is de- 
lightful. 

This wonderful region is 


reached from all directions by 





‘© AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILROAD.”’ 


For a copy of ‘‘ The Adirondacks and How 
to Reach Them,’’ send a two-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertis- 
we epartment, Grand Central Station, New 

ork, 


Cc. F. DALY, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
New York 








ROUND THE WORLD 
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details and enthusiastic letters from 
members of our past season’s tours. 


THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
have the only Tourist Offices in 
JAPAN 

Write for details of Tour M, explain- 
ing our original idea in travel for that 
fascinating land. 


PERSONAL ESCORT FOR 
INDEPENDENT TRAVELLERS 


JAPAN—70 days $600 
South American Tour, Feb.5 
368 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 























COOK’S ROUND THE 
WORLD TOURS 


None so Good at any price, 

The Standard for 65 years. 
Six Tours: Four Westward, Sept.-Nov. ; 
Two Eastward, Dec.-Jan. Limited num- 
bers ; fares inclusive and most moderate. 
Beautifully illustrated programme; yours 
for the asking. Tickets only sold separately 
at lowest rates. SIMILAR TOURS to 
Europe, Egypt and Palestine. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


New York (3 offices), Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Francisco, &c. 








HUDSON RIVER 
BY DAYLIGHT 


The most charming inland water trip on 
the American continent. 


Steamers “New York,” “ Albany” 
and “Hendrick Hudson” 


General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier, N. Y. 
Leave New York 8:40 A.M., Albahy 8:30 
A.M. Sundays excepted. 

Afternoon Boat: 


Steamer “Mary Powell,” 


3:10 P.M. from Desbrosses St. 1:45 (Sat- 
urday ) 
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By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 


Physician who resided - years in the 
Orient will conduct a small party 


Around the World | 


Leisurely and luxurious travel. Best of refer- 
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| 7 1. KNOWLEDGE 
| 2. EQUIPMENT 
3. DISPOSITION 


That’s our part. 


| 
» There is ove thing necessary to the purchase of 
: the best cigars: 


Look for the ‘“Triangle A’? Before You Buy 


Knowledge 
That s your part. 


These Four factors give you a SquARE DeEat with 
every cigar purchase. 


The “A” (Triangle A) is the keynote. 


The American Cigar Co. has built up and is carrying 
on its business purely by merzt of its cigars and the 
preference of cigar smokers—because it knows how to 
make the best cigars, has the facilities for making them, 

. and wants to make them. 


That it does make them you can easily prove witha 
critical test-smoke of any of the brands guaranteed by 


the “A” (Triangle A). 


The following are a few of the brands which represent 
our policy of giving improved values at Jower cost through 
our scientific methods of manutacture. 


The New Cremo (Victorias), Anna Held, George W. 
’. Childs (Cabinets, Buck, Spanaflora, Tarita, Stickney’s 
» New Tariff, Cubanola. The Contineutal, Chancellor, 
- Caswell Club. The Unico, Benefactor, Captain Marryat, 
Roxboro, General Braddock, Orlando. Also the Palma 
mie. de Cuba and Isle of Pines. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRYAN’S NEW IDEAS. 


HE news columns of the papers, even those opposed to Mr. 
Bryan, record with gusto his triumphal entrance into New 
York and the tremendous enthusiasm of the crowds and the 10,000 
auditors who greeted him at Madison Square Garden. Person- 
ally Mr. Bryan received nothing but acclaim in the city which ten 
years ago he denominated ‘the enemies’ country.” But so far as 
concerns Mr. Bryan’s speech, there is no such enthusiasm, no 
such acclaim as yet. Paper 


tralization which would all but obliterate State lines, I prefer to 


"see only the trunk lines operated by the Federal Government and 


the local lines by the several State Governments. 

“Our opponents have derived not only partizan pleasure, but 
also partizan advantage, from the division in our party by the 
money question. They ought not, therefore, to begrudge us the 
satisfaction that we find in the fact that unexpected conditions 
have removed the cause of our differences and permit us to pre- 
sent a united front on present issues. The unlooked-for and un- 
precedented increase in the production of gold had brought a vic- 
tory to both the advocates of gold and the advocates of bimetalism 
—the former keeping the gold standard which they wanted and the 

latter securing the larger vol- 








after paper accuses him of re- 
nouncing Socialism in name, 
but clinging to itin fact. Even 
Democratic papers, many of 
them, disapprove. “Frankly 
preposterous,” the New York 
World(Dem.) calls Mr. Bryan’s 
ideas on railroad ownership. 
And the Philadelphia Ledger 
(Ind.) accuses him of having 
arrayed himself in the “fan- 
tastic outfit of State Socialism.” 
It isno longer enough to regu- 
late and restrain monopolies, 
cries The Ledger sarcastically ; 
“they must be abolished alto- 
gether by the remedy of gov- 
ernment ownership and opera- 
tion.” Some of the salient 
points in Mr. Bryan’s speech, 
culled by the New York 77i- 
une, are as follows: 


GLAD TO BE HOME AGAIN. 
Mr, Bryan on board the Nebraska delegation’s tug in New York Bay. 


“ Our nation has lost prestige, 
rather than gained it, by our ex- 
perimentincolonialism. A tour 
through the Philippine Islands has deepened the conviction that 
we should lose no time in announcing our purpose to deal with 
the Filipinos as we dealt with the Cubans. 

“IT return more convinced than before of the importance of a 
change in the method of electing United States Senators. 

“The income tax, which some in our country have denounced 
as a Socialistic attack on wealth, has, I am pleased to report, the 
indorsement of the most conservative countries in the Old World. 

“The struggle to secure an eight-hour day is an international 
struggle, and it is sure to be settled in favor of the workingman’s 
contention. 

“T have already reached the conclusion that the railroads par- 
take so much of the nature of a monopoly that they must ulti- 
mately become public property and be managed by public officials 
in the interest of the whole community, in accordance with the well- 
defined theory that public ownership is necessary where competi- 
tion is impossible. Believing, however, that the operation of all 
the railroads by the Federal Government would result in a cen- 





ume of money for which they 
contended. We who favor bi- 
metalism are satisfied with our 
victory if the friends of mono- 
metalism are satisfied with 
theirs, and we can invite them 
to the contest of zeal and en- 
durance in the effort to restore 
to the people the rights which 
have been gradually taken from 
them by the trusts.” 


The newspaper comment 
seems for the most part di- 
rected against the scheme of 
state ownership of railways. 
“He has determined,” says the 
New York Journal of Com- 
merce,“ to strike out for him- 
self in a new radicalism as dan- 
gerous as that in which he has 
already failed twice.” The Bos- 
ton Herald (Ind.), in friendly 
vein, endeavors to show that 
Mr. Bryan qualified his scheme 
with the word “ ultimately,” and 
said he did not “know that the 
country is ready for the change.” But most papers overlook 
this. The New York Wor/d (Dem.) analyzes the plan as follows: 


“There are now upward of 212,348 miles of railroads in this 
country to be acquired by the national and State Governments if 
the people should ever follow Mr. Bryan in his wild leap into 
state Socialism. The total assets of these railroads are placed at 
$15,495,000,000. Their gross earnings for 1904 were $1,997,628,713 
and the operating expenses $1,338,388,686. It will be noticed that 
the gross earnings of these 1,220 companies are equal to the total 
appropriations of two ‘billion-dollar Congresses.’ 


“These railroads have 327,851 stockholders, to say nothing of 
the bondholders. One single road, the Pennsylvania, has 44,175 
stockholders; another, the Santa Fé, has 17,523, and a third, the 
Union Pacific, has 14,256. Incidentally, these roads carry upward 
of 715,000,000 passengers every year and haul more than 1,275,- 
000,000 tons of freight. It requires a little matter of 1,296,000 
employees to do this work. Rather a big business to turn over to 
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a group or any number of groups of professional politicians, is it 
not? Mr. Bryan cites the railroads of Germany as proof that his 
experiment ought to be successful in the United States. The 


total railroad mileage in the German Empire is 34.016. 


Three 














MR. BRYAN AND MR. JAMES DAHLMAN, 
On the tug of the Nebraska delegation. 
Omaha's cowboy-mayor. 


Mr. Dahlman is known as 


States— Pennsylvania, Illinois,and Texas—have as many miles of 
road as the Kaiser’s whole empire. Some of his friends point to 
the example of New Zealand. If all the railroads of Australasia 
were added to all the railroads of Europe the total would still be 
less than that of the United States. As for the German railroads, 
they are not owned and managed by the Government in any sense 
in which the people of the United States can understand and em- 
ploy government ownership. While the roads are operated by 
the German states, these states are practically private corporations 
so far as the railroad business is concerned. No question of rail- 
road policy is determined by popular suffrage or party conventions 
or political leaders. The railroads are outside the entire realm of 
partizan politics. They are not controlled by politicians, they are 


not operated by politicians, they are not affected by campaign 
considerations.” 


The World wonders whether “Tom” Taggart or “Gumshoe 
sill” Stone, or the Hon. George Fred Williams would be Secre- 
tary of Railroads in Mr. Bryan’s Cabinet, “charged with the tri- 


fling duty of supplanting such men as James J. Hill, A. J. Cassatt, 
and E. H. Harriman.” 


The New York 77zmes, a gold-Democratic paper that was en- 


thusiastic about Mr. Bryan when his latest boom was first started, 
now cries: 


“The Democratic party, if it has any sense, if it has any hold 
upon life and any desire to prolong its existence, will not attend to 
him at all. In his Madison-Square-Garden speech he openly de- 
clared his contempt for the opinion of the party and his refusal to 
be bound by its principles. ‘My theory is,’ said he, ‘that no man 
can call a mass-meeting to decide what he himself shall think.’ 
That is perfectly true. It is no less true that no party, and no 
convention of a party, is bound to let Mr. Bryan do all the think- 
ing, formulate all the principles, and furnish every plank in the 
platform. No party with an atom of spirit or a spark of vitality 
would submit to such insolence. What are the chief men of the 
Democracy going to say to Mr. Bryan’s arrogant assumption of 
the right to dictate to them what they shall think, and to impose 
himself upon them as the man they must nominate? Our own 
opinion is that the Democratic party can not so debase itself as to 
tolerate the Bryan monopoly of declaring principles and making 
issues. If the Democracy is not altogether dead and done for, it 
will let pin} do. whai Ke will with his public-ownership party and 
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will nominate a candidate of its own, choosing him upon a plat- 
form of Democratic materials.” 


The New York Sux (Ind. Dem.) calls attention to the factions 
in the Democratic party and asks, “Even if there were more 
coherence and discipline in the Democratic masses than actually 
exist, is Mr. Bryan qualified by temperament to allay friction and 


hasten unification?” The New York Evening Post (Ind.) ob- 
serves: 


“The new Bryan has the chief fault of the old. 
catory, not to say inflammatory, but wholly vague. He rouses 
passions without directing them. He puts forth a tremendous 
scheme, without showing any sign of having thought it through, 
and without indicating a single detail. He is in a great state of 
excitement about plutocracy, but just how he is to put a hook in 
its snout, one reads his speech in vain to find out.” Roosevelt 
himself could not be more indefinite on that subject. And as for 
his plan of government ownership of all the trunk lines, with the 
States to own the railroads wholly within their own borders, he 
jauntily projects it before the crowd without giving a hint how the 
immensely difficult problems of management and financing are to 
be solved. How the properties are to be bought in, how the $13,- 
000,000,000 of money is to be raised—those are ‘mere details’ 
which do not exist for this grandiose political thinker.” 


He is provo- 


The Republican press is, of course, even less favorably im- 
pressed. But as Mr. Bryan is not its greatest hope, it can even 
afford to be light. “ Mare’s nests,” the New York 77rzbuune calls 
his schemes, and the Philadelphia Press observes: 


“Evolution or revolution—this is the choice. Either the policy 
of the Republican party must rule, begun in the Railroad-Rate act, 
the Meat-Inspection act, and the Pure-Food act, each the safe, 
sane, sound, and tried extension of legal powers and principles 
already in existence and used by nation and State for a century, 
or the nation must facea leap into the dark of government owner- 
ship in all public works and enterprises, be they what they may. 

“ We welcome the conflict with serene confidence in the result, 
and we welcome, to the support of the policy of President Roose- 
veltof Republican principles and the principles of the common 
law, every American citizen, whatever his past party relations, who 
desires law and not license, evolution and not revolution. For of 
one thing we may be certain, Mr. Bryan knows his party and 
knows its vote. His program, new, perilous, and fantastic as it 
is, appeals to a vast unrest, ready to vote for this new step and 
this dangerous doctrine more hazardous than free silver and to be 
defeated only after a like struggle.” 

















The man who wants a big 


While the big one jumps out 
one gets this— 


of the water for the fellow who 
doesn’t care. 

A QUEER THING IS FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 

—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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THEIR LOVE WILL INDICATE THAT THE MILLENNIUM IS JUST OVER 
THE NEXT LOT. 
—Biggers in The Southern Lumberman. 


























SNUBBED 
—Kotton in'the-New York World. 


THE RATE BILL AT WORK. 


RAILROAD RATES IN BEING. 


N August 28 the Hepburn Rate bill went into effect. And 
yet, as the New York 7ytbune remarks,“ the republic still 
lives, and the railroads—to judge from recent developments in 
Wall Street—are waxing fat and kicking, like Jeshurun.” The 
calamity predicted a few months ago by certain railroad interests 
and some of the large shippers has failed to materialize. Saysthe 
Pittsburg Gazette-Times, “One searches the horizon in vain for 
any sign of disaster as a result of this particular legislation,” and, 
further: 


“ General business is better now than when the bill was pending 
in Congress. Railroad earnings are larger. Dividend returns to 
stockholders in common carriers are greater, and there is abun- 
dant prophecy that some notably conservative lines will shortly 
follow the example of the Pacific’s. Prices of all railroad and in- 
dustrial stocks are much higher. It is true that the Rate bill has 
not yet become operative, and it is also true that, tho it to-day 


technically is effective, rates will practically be in satu guo for - 


thirty days—which is the notification period....... 

“ That the elimination of every vicious form of favoritism prac- 
tised in past years, either by large shippers or by the railroads, 
will impose conditions upon the favored ones which they will not 
like is certain, and that part of the inevitable penalty of readjust- 
ment will have to be borne by the railroads is equally sure, but to 
claim that it is impossible for railroad and shipper to maintain 
honest relations without lasting injury to one or the other is to 
assert an indefensible principle as the basis of successful business ; 
and that won’t do at all.” 


So contrary to the phophecies of its enemies are the present in- 
dications of the Rate-bill enforcement that the Washington 77mes 
turns aside for a moment to suggest: “ Wouldn’t it work the same 
way if the tariff were revised? . . . The picture of wreck and ruin 
to be wrought by revisions is always painted in just about the 
same tones which were employed to present the rate-regulation 
bogie.” 

There is much of this sort of editorial comment—rejoicing in 
the pacific attitude of the publicand even of the interests seriously 
affected. It is conceded, however, by many, as by the Pittsburg 
Chronicle Telegraph, that: 


“Even with a sincere determination to obey the law on the one 
hand, and to enforce it fairly on the other, there are doubtless op- 


portunities for honest misunderstanding and misinterpretation in- 
separable from large readjustments of relations, and it may take 
some time to make the new law work smoothly and perfectly.” 


And the Philadelphia /zguzrer takes a similar view, finding in 
the awakened public interest an element which shippers can not 
failto respect. Zhe /uqguirer remarks: 


“The people are rather optimistic of the future, tho railroad 
men profess to say that there are so many open questions that 
time will be necessary to determine the exact meaning of the law. 
We trust it will not take eternity. 

“This much is certain—if the present law has any defects they 
can soon be remedied; if the railway men are antagonistic to 
reasonable regulation there is only left the proposed law with the 
‘iron teeth,’ which will make imprisonment the principal punish- 
ment for offenders. We doubt if many railroad men want to go 
to jail. We think that most of them see in the present situation 
a chance to act honorably and serve the public.. Otherwise, they 
must take the consequences.” 


Among railroad officials little opposition to the enforcement of 
the provisions of the law has been expressed. One exception is 
noted in the press, however—that of President George F. Baer, of 
the Reading, who, after a careful study of the law, which resulted 
in little light being shed upon it, is reported as saying, “I do not 
expect the Rate bill to make any change in the methods of the 
Reading in doing business.” He acknowledges his willingness to 
learn, however, “if any one can solve for him the puzzling terms 
of the bill and assure him it is constitutional.” Of these remarks 
the New York 777dune says: 


“His present attitude is significant chiefly in that it emphasizes 
his isolation from other railroad managers, who as a rule have 
accepted the Hepburn law as /faz¢ accomp/i and have set about 
accommodating themselves to the new order without friction and 
without resentment.” 


The New York World, referring to the president-of the Read- 
ing as “that distinguished philanthropist,” sees snags ahead for 
him if he insists upon his present stand. Says 7he World: 


“If Mr. Baer has read the act carefully he must have discov: 
ered a very complete system of penalties for the violatiun of its 
various provisions. Unless he is certain that the United States 
Supreme Court will hold the act unconstitutional, it might be wise 
for him not to be too stiff-necked and haughty in repelling 
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‘attempts to interfere with the methods of business which we 
believe are right and lawful.’ 

“Mr. Roosevelt has been credited with an ambition to send to 
jail the first railroad president that deliberately violated certain 
sections of this law. Undoubtedly he would as soon begin with 
George F. Baer as with any other man in the United States.” 


The ownership and operation by the Reading of extensive coal 
properties are considered by the Brooklyn Zag/e an excellent 
ground for testing that provision of the new law which is intended 
to regulate just such a condition. “If Congress, in its power to 
regulate interstate commerce,” says 7he Eagle, “ can not prohibit 
common carriers engaged in that commerce from entering into 
competition, as merchants and manufacturers, with the men whose 
goods they carry, then the boasted right to regulate our railroads 
goes up the chimney in smoke.” Zhe Eagle concludes: 


“Mr. Baer is a stout antagonist. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission may well accept his challenge and push a coal case 
to the front for as rapid decision as is compatible with court pro- 
cedure. There are a good many thousand voters who believe that 
the real question in this country is whether the Government shall 
control the railroads or the railroads the Government. The deci- 
sion on Mr. Baer’s contention will afford a categorical answer to 
that question and the sooner we get it the better.” 


On the whole, the view of the press is optimistic. Even the 


railroads will profit, we are assured by the Baltimore Sux, which 
says: 


“The stockholders of many railroads have suffered losses by 
the lawlessness of railroad officials who have accepted bribes to 
grant preferences and to injure industries which should have been 
sustained by the railroads to which they furnished traffic. Under 
the new law. such penalties are provided as it is believed will 
effectually put a stop to rebates and favoritism. These penalties 
are enormous fines and imprisonment of officials, in the discretion 
of the court. A railroad president may view with equanimity the 
payment of a fine by his company, but when it comes to wearing 


stripes in the penitentiary, in person, he will not lightly incur such 
a punishment.” 





THE RUSSIAN ASSASSINATIONS. 


HE recent bomb-throwings and revolutionary activities in 
Russia are widely commented upon in the American press, 
and, tho the major portion of sympathy is with the revolutionists, 
many are convinced of the futility of assassination as a means of 
effecting reforms. Touching the attempt upon the Russian Pre- 
mier’s life the Providence Journal’ remarks that even had Mr. 
Stolypine been killed the course of history would not have been 
deflected in any way. “He is but an agent in the hands of others, 
a man who is endeavoring in all apparent honesty to perform a 
difficult task.” Zhe Journal believes that “ this outrage will win 
for him the sympathy of the whole world.” In the advocates of 
the bomb, thinks the Philadelphia Ledger, the world certainly sees 
“no sign of fitness for the direction of affairs.” To quote further: 
“The Russian terrorist has his grievances in abundance. He 
is not to be blamed that he chafes under his burdens; but when 
he fights with his chosen weapons and makes war upon the inno- 
cent along with those he has condemned, he forfeits the right to 
consideration, and observers change from a sympathetic mood to 
one of hope that so ferocious a creature shall fail in the attempt 
to get more power into his own bloody hands.” 

The innocent referred to are the children of the Premier and 
a score of petitioners and guards who were in the Premier’s villa 
at the time the bomb was exploded. He himself escaped unhurt. 
This blow of the revolutionists is only one of a long series enu- 
merated by the Philadelphia Record which adds, “ Terrorists 
have not yet succeeded in changing the character of the Govern- 
ment.” But many papers feel bound to support the revolution- 
ists, in spite of the fact that assassination is abhorrent to them. 
Says the New York Press: 
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“The rest of the world, watching the horror of Russia, has 
come to reason that the people on whose necks a brutal autocracy 
would keep the yoke must fight. They can not command armies 
in the field to their purpose. For the time they can not effect 
their revolution with the ballot. They employ the only weapon 
on which they can lay hand—the bomb of the assassin. Those 
who love liberty and enjoy some measure of its. blessings do not 
indorse the method of terrorism, but they concede its necessity. 
They conceded this by refusing to cry out against what is being 
done to exterminate the oppressors. They hope not for the suc- 
cess of the imperial tyranny in repressing this force of annihila- 
tion, but forthe yielding of the once undaunted autocracy to this 
grim, ghastly practise of the Terrorists. 

“ Does not this attitude of the world, we say, warn the Czar that 


he and his are held by civilization to be beyond the pale, and that. 


so, if they persist in marching their fatal road, must they perish?” 


The Hartford Courantz points out that the latest bomb-throwing 
was a manifestation not so much against Mr. Stolypine personally 
as against the autocracy whose police is crushing in its arbitrary 
severity. We quote: 


“If, as Mr. Stolypine said, the Russian police can neither be 
disciplined nor controlled by those who are responsible to the 
world for their conduct, nobody needs to feel surprised that their 
official cruelty is met by kindred reprisals, not only against the 
lawless little tyrants themselves, but also against those higher per- 
sonages whom the Russian people naturally hold responsible for 
all acts done in the name of the Government.” 


The only way out of the trouble that the Boston 7vanscript 
can see is this: “ The autocracy could stop terrorism by ceasing 
to be an autocracy, by frankly recognizing that it must yield to 
constitutional progress, and by inviting the cooperation of men like 
Count Heyden in the formation of a new Russia.” Otherwise, 
the Baltimore American feels certain that disaster will finally 
overtake the Czar “as sure as it overtook the hosts that pursued 


the followers of Moses through the miraculous pathway across 
the Red Sea.” 


A number of newspapers also comment upon the Czar’s avowed 
determination to turn over the Crown lands to the peasants. Ac- 
cording to the New York 7ribune: 


“ At the present time the peasants not only have not enough land 
to live on, but also they have not all they are legally entitled to, 
They possess 83,561,000 dessiatines (a dessiatine is about 2.7 
acres), while under the terms of the law of 1861, by which land 
was granted to them after their emancipation, they should have 
156,676,000. They are thus legally entitled to 73,115,000 more 
than they have. Whence is it to come? It is said the imperial 
agrarian commission will presently begin to distribute 1,800,000 
dessiatines belonging to the appanages, 4,000,000 belonging to the 
Crown, and 2,000,000 belonging to private individuals, who are 
offering it for sale. That is a total of 7,800,000 dessiatines, or a 
little more than one-tenth the amount needed. Such an offering 
will not solve the problem.” 


To assume, as do the Czar’s advisers, that by this means of ap- 
peasing the peasantry Czardom “can hold its own against even 
the general discontent of the towns,” maintains the New York 
Times, “is the kind of calculation a small politician would natu- 
rally make when confronted with a large issue.” But the Balti- 
more American concludes : 


“The people have evidently lost faith in the promises of the 
Government, and they have also gained, through the unwilling 
and lagging concessions granted or promised them, an idea, vague, 
perhaps, but dangerous, that these concessions are being forced 
by the Government’s alarm over the ‘rength that is developing 
among the people. The popular passions, already aroused, will 
be still further inflamed, as probably the revolutionists intend they 
should be, by the assassination of those in high places. No vacil- 
lating policy, now putting down rebellion with a bloody hand, now 
appeasing the land hunger of years’ standing in a single decree, 
will avail to bring back unhappy Russia from the state of chaos 


and bloodshed into which it is plunged. The empire is a vast vol- 
cano.” 
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“THE TWILIGHT OF THE BOSSES.” 


N an article bearing the above title the New York Evening 
I Post in a blithe spirit points out that the anti-boss hurricane 
which struck the country last November has by no means abated. 
“In State after State,” says The Post, “resentment of boss dicta- 
tion seems even more wrathful than a twelvemonth ago.” It is 
shown that Dick in Ohio, Penrose in Pennsylvania, Lodge in 
Massachusetts, Dryden in New Jersey, Odell and Murphy in New 
York, are the objects of bitter attack by members of their own 
party. “Such a political break-up, with its attendant uncertain- 
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candidate of the Independent party. Of course, he can not pre- 
vent that despicable crew at Buffalo from indorsing him if they 
are as insistent as Mr. Murphy is in their love for him. As for 
Mr. Jerome, he would not stoop to pick the Democratic nomina- 
tion out of a gutter. Not he! But, of course, if they insist, like 
the unfortunate Mr. Sullivan——-! Then, Mr. Jerome is some- 
thing of a casuist. The noble end of elevating St. Hieronymus to 
the governorship justifies the unworthy Buffalo means. Both 
candidates are running for nomination on their contempt for the 
Democracy. By objurgations that ‘shameful’ party will recog- 
nize its master’s voice. Why shouldn’t they contemn it? Both 
have strength of their own. Mr. Hearst has his own private 
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CHARLES F. MURPHY, 
The Boss of Tammany. 


ties, makes the situation wholly un- 
precedented,” says this article, and 
suggests that the bosses “ought to 
be forming a society for first aid to 
the mighty fallen.” 

So pronounced is this movement 
that the New York World (Dem ), 
for instance, which has been criticizing District Attorney Jerome 
severely, is now virtually supporting him because he is making 
war on Murphy, boss of Tammany. Zhe World calls attention 
to Mayor McClellan’s victory over Murphy, and asks: 


“ But is this td prove only a passing triumph of political decency 
over boss rule? Is thisman Murphy, who has been repudiated by 
the people and stripped of his power over the city government, to 
be allowed to retain control of the Democratic organization and 
make or unmake candidates for Governor or other State office? 

“That is the question which the Democrats of New York 
County, must answer at the primaries. No man can remain at the 
head of Tammany Hall except he has back of him a majority of 
the district leaders. Should the primary elections go against 
Murphy’s district leaders Murphy is done for. His arrogant over- 
lordship is ended. Hewill name nocandidate for Governor. He 
will head no delegation to the State Convention bound and gagged 
by the unit rule. He will not be the arbiter of the destinies of the 
Democratic party in New York in the fall elections.” 


The World is certain that the electors “ will drive Murphy from 
his seat of power by selecting district leaders opposed to him.” 
At all events neither Hearst nor Jerome, both of whom hope for 
the Democratic nomination for Governor, will have anything to 
do with Boss Murphy. The New York 7ribune (Rep.) is humor- 
ous on the subject. To quote: 


“The two independents are of one mind about the Democratic 
party. Mr. Hearst will have none of it. He is going to be the 
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DISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME, 
Identified with the anti-boss crusade in New York politics. 
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“BIG” TIM SULLIVAN. 


He supports Jerome in his warfare on Boss 
Murphy. 


party, the Independent party. Mr. 
Jerome has—Jerome !” 


Of course, Mayor McClellan also 
is doing all that in him lies to defeat 
Murphy, with whom he is at war 
for unpublished reasons. The New 
York Herald (Ind.) sums up the sit- 
uation and then goes on to observe : 


“If McClellan wins, Murphy will become once more merely the 
jeader of a district, and his power in the organization will be at 
an end. He will retain perhaps half a dozen districts as a per- 
sonal following, but his individual strength in the Executive Com- 
mittee will be less than that of the Sullivans to-day. If Murphy 
wins in the primaries the fight will continue while the Mayor re- 
mains in office, and it is impossible to predict what may happen. 
There has been talk of ending the strife by bringing about a com- 
promise between the two leaders, and there are strong reasons 
why adefinite test of strength should be avoided, if possible, on the 
edge of a State campaign; but the intimate friends of both Mur- 
phy and McClellan believe that matters have gone too far to per- 
mit a truce, and there is little probability that one will be brought 
about. 

“What gives unusual importance to the contest is the fact that 
the preference of the Tammany delegation to the State Conven- 
tion will probably decide who is to be nominated for Governor. 
The Mayor has formed analliance with Senator McCarren, leader 
of the Democratic organization in Brooklyn, similar to the agree- 
ment which he has entered into with the Sullivans: If he is able 


to enter the State Convention with the delegations from the two. 


great boroughs at his back the conservative Democratic leaders 
in the interior of the State stand ready to join in any policy that 
he may desire. It is no secret that the Mayor’s chief object is to 
prevent the capture of the Democracy of the State by W. R. 
Hearst. He not only has strong reasons of a personal nature to 
urge him to oppose Hearst’s ambition, but he believes that the 
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surrender of the organization to him would disrupt the party and 
reduce it to a position of humiliating insignificance for many 
years.” 


From various parts of the country comes similar news of war 


upon bosses. The New York Evening Post's Washington corre- 
spondent, for example, writes to his paper: 


“ The feeling thatdominated the November elections in so many 
of the States against bossism and one-man control, with all the 
evils and corruptions that such a system inevitably entails, has 
struck Ohio hard. The public prints and the citizens of the State 
who come to Washington say that never have the electors been so 
aroused or so ripe for revolt against the old-established order of 
things. 

“The political novelty preparing at Dayton is a Republican 
State convention which will write its own platform and resolu- 
tions, framing them after full and free discussion on the floor to 
accord with the sentiment of a majority of the delegates. Not 
content with this revolutionary overturn of established precedent, 
some of the delegates further purpose having the State chairman 
named and selected on.the floor of the convention. This is the 
program that has been.made by decent Republicans all over the 
State by way of rebuke to Mr. Dick, the junior Senator, and to 
Senator Foraker. They have selected as their leader Theodore 
E.-Burton, the Representative in Congress from the Cleveland 
district.. Mr. Burton’s emergence from the affairs of his own 
district into State politics and State leadership is taken as an en- 
couraging sign of the acceptance of their new responsibilities by 
the best and conservative Republicans of Ohio.” 


Editorially Zhe Post expresses whimsical regret that the change 
did not:set in when Mr. Roosevelt first entered politics. Says 
The Post: 


“When. 4e was running for Governor of New York, it must have 
galled him cruelly to be compelled, as he thought, to dicker with 
Platt, and show outward respect for one whom in his heart he re- 
garded asa hoary villain. What would not Mr. Roosevelt have 
given to be able to say that he would, if elect’d Governor, do his 
utmost to drive Platt out of public life! What a joy it would 
have been to him—and what a delight to the country—if he could 
have openly announced his hostility to a corruptionist like Quay, 
and his determination never to receive him at the White House! 
But Mr. Roosevelt was born too early. His political rise came 
in the time when it was the height of wisdom to scarify bosses in 
private speech, but to breakfast with them in public, to humor 
them to the top of their bent, and to think to touch pitch without 
being defiled. Hence it was impossible for Roosevelt to blow 
such a note for political reform and personal decency as Jerome 
has now sounded.” 





STANDARD OIL’S TROUBLES. 


A. LMOST simultaneously with the report of ten indictments 
found against the Standard Oil Company by two Federal 
erand juries of Illinois—“ the most terrific blow ever dealt to any 
trust,” says a Chicago despatch in the New York American— 
appears a statement on behalf of the Standard, pointing out, more 
in sorrow than in anger that the hostile attitude of the American 
press is seriously injuring the company’s export trade. As Mr. 
F. D. Asche, a Standard Oil official, explains, the foreign con- 
sumer has a confused idea that what are in reality merely attacks 
upon the business methods of the company reflect in some way 
upon the quality of the company’s product. “Is there no way,” 
asks Mr. Asche, “ of presenting this situation to the impartial ele- 
ments of the American press with the hope that even if their.at- 
tacks upon the Standard Oil Company are to be continued these 
may be formulated on lines not calculated to give aid and comfort 
to every foreign enemy and competitor of the American petroleum 
industry?” 
The ten indictments charge violations of the Elkins Anti- 
Rebate law, and embrace 6,428 counts. These ten indictments 
are in effect one, and constitute, it is claimed, the longest indict- 


ment known in the history of law. The alleged offenses all fall 
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within the last three years, and relate to shipments from only one 
point, Whiting, Ind. The penalty for each offense is a fine of not 
less than $1,000 nor more than $20,000. Thus, should the com- 
pany be found guilty on all counts, it would face the possibility of 
an aggregate fine ranging from $6,420,000 to $128,400,000. “This. 
is being colossal in earnest,” exclaims the New York World ; 
“there is not another trust that has ever approached the record,” 
But no such exemplary retribution is to be looked for, thinks 7%e 
Journal of Commerce (New York). The Pittsburg Gazette- Times 
concurs in the view that the maximum penalty is scarcely to be 
expected; but it adds: “ There appears to be enough in the indict- 
ments to hold any kind of an octopus, no matter how many its 
tentacles.” A different opinion is advanced by the New York 
Press. Itsays: 


“The wealth which the Standard Oil Company has been able to. 
amass through such rebates and the damage which it has thus in- 
flicted on its competitors and on the general public would far out- 
weigh the amount of fines even if they should total the full penalty. 
And if the company should be fined the one hundred and twenty- 
eight million dollars, still the practise of rebating would never be 
suppressed. When the work begins of putting the rebaters in 
stripes, as other criminals fare, there will be some hope for equal 
rates to shippers that competition may exist and monopolies be 
restrained from owning the productive agencies and controlling. 
the markets of the United States.” 


The Chicago 77rbune, however, regards these indictments as a 
death-blow to rebating. We read: 


“When the first indictment was returned in Chicago against the 
Standard Oil Company several Democratic newspapers spoke of 
it derisively. They wished to know: how a great corporation, 
which was collecting $50,000,000 a year in rebates, could be af- 
fected by the trivial fines which could be imposed in the event of 
conviction. The only way in which it could be reformed, they 
said, was by the prosecution and imprisonment of the men who 
ran it. If they were merely fined they would pay the penalties out 
of their illegal profits and continue their criminal practises. 

“ The contention that fines can not disturb the peace of mind of 
the Standard Oil Company can no longer be maintained. . . . No 
corporation, no matter how opulent it may be, will look on such a 
fine with lordly indifference. ...... 

“There is one point which must not be lost sight of. The in- 
dictments will put a stop to the payment of rebates by the rail- 
roads. In the past the roads have not dared to refuse to pay 
them. They feared the Standard Oil Company more than they 
did the Federal Government. The situation has changed since 
the Government asserted itself, and there will be no more grant- 
ing of special rates.” 


Turning from the indictments to Mr. Asche’s pathetic appeal, 
the Boston Hera/d remarks: 


“ A few years ago the Standard Oil Company was looked upon 
as a corporation absolutely impervious to public comment and 
criticism. Of course, the laws might be changed to its disadvan- 
tage, as they have been changed, but apparently denunciations of 
its methods, when made by the public, were as powerless of effect 
as would be snowballs when thrown against the sides of a modern 
battle-ship. But it is now discovered and admitted by those rep- 
resenting this parent and most successful of all industrial combina- 
tions, that public favor is an asset the loss of which may prove of 
serious detriment to its business. 

“The American people do not wish to injure their export busi- 
ness, the great majority of them have probably no wish to deprive 
the Standard Oil Company of its legitimate profits, a large part of 
which come from the intelligent, industrious, and proper exploita- 
tion of its opportunities. The company has built up a great trade 
in all parts of the world. Throughout the Orient the offices that 
it has built for its representatives are the most commanding struc- 
tures to be found in the far-away cities of the East, while there is 
no section of Central Asia or Central Africa so remote that cans 
containing the kerosene of the Standard Oil Company are not 
found in the huts of the natives as household features. In addi- 
tion, the Standard Oil Company possesses a great fleet of ocean 
steamships which, while for obvious reasons sailing under foreign 
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flags, constitutes none the less an important section of American 
merchant tonnage. The Standard Oil Company will doubtless 
find that there is abundant opportunity for the proper development 
of its business along legitimate lines, and when recognition of this 
fact has been frankly given, and fruits mete for repentance have 
been forthcoming, the American public, the newspapers and their 
readers will not seek to destroy its foreign trade.” 





MR. BRYAN’S BOOK. 


| his new book, entitled “ Letters to a Chinese Official,” Mr. 

William Jennings Bryan, in a certain sort, crystallizes his 
principles and ideas. The book is a reply to one published some 
three years ago under the title of “ Letters from a Chinese Off- 
cial.” The author of that book was-G. Lowes Dickinson. But of 
this Mr. Bryan was not aware when he set himself to answering 
the author, who he had every reason to believe was an enlight- 
ened Chinaman. Mr. Bryan wrote the little book on shipboard, 
subsequent to his visit to China. “Now,” says Mr. Bryan in his 
preface, “that I have had an opportunity to test his description 
by personal observations, I feel that a reply is due to him as well 
as required from us, for the hostility manifested in China toward 
American ideals is evidently founded upon the same misconcep- 
tion of our purpose which he betrays, and upon a self-sufficiency 
which his little book, if it has been translated into Chinese, would 
naturally encourage.” Mr. Bryan defends our Western civiliza- 
tion against the Chinaman, and this is the way he defines it: 


“I can frame no better definition of civilization than that it is 
the harmonious development of the human race, physically, men- 
tally, and morally—not the development of all along one line or 
the development of a few along all lines, but the full and well- 
rounded development of all in body, mind, and heart. If this is 
the legitimate aim of life and of life’s activity, we can judge all 
proposed policies, whether they be economic,: political, social, or 
religious, by the effect which they have in aiding or retarding this 
development....... 

“We have permitted the heritage of the whole family to be 
monopolized by comparatively few; we have allowed capital to 
absorb more than its share of the products of human toil. This 
is the crying evil of the Western world, and I am not surprised 
that a stranger should be deeply impressed byit. But the remedy 
is not to be found in the contraction of the volume of produc- 
tion, but in the establishment of equity in the distribution of 
WOWATC. ccs ecu 

“So to enlarge the wealth produced by man as to satisfy all 
legitimate wants with a reasonable day’s work is the first object, 
and the second is so to adjust the compensation as to give each 
member of society a reward commensurate with his contribution 
to the welfare of society. To do this it may be necessary for us 
to go further than we have yet gone. in compelling society as a 
whole to share the temporary burden imposed upon particular 
classes or industries by new inventions. A perfect realization of 
these two objects has not yet been reached ; to realize them should 
be the purpose of all who have the welfare of their fellows at 
heart.” 


Mr. Bryan defends the Government of the United States, in 
spite of the existence of the Senate, “in which the corporations 
exert the most noticeable influence.” He maintains that, the 
Chinaman to the contrary notwithstanding, America has a ‘ 
sion.” To quote: 


* mis- 


“ Western civilization has spread because Western nations have 
had a mission, and their peoples have journeyed over every sea 
and throughout every land, because they have conceived them- 
selves to have missions. ‘There is an old saying, ‘ Beware of the 
man with a mission,’ and why beware? Because the man with a 
mission is in earnest; he has a purpose and he accomplishes it. 
He may in his zeal be led into error—he may even do injustice, 
but he acts. The man without a mission—well, if he has no mis- 
sion at all, he is nota man. Without a mission, man is simply an 
animal, content to eat and drink and die.” 


His last chapter Mr. Bryan devotes to a comparison of Confu- 
cianism and Christianity. 


THE JESHURUN OF ADULTERATED FOOD. 


<j HE phrase about Jeshurun waxing fat and kicking receives 

a new point with the recent news that many food manufac- 
turers and producers show an unwillingness to cooperate with the 
Pure-Food Commission in framing regulations under the new 
Pure-Food law. The Pure-Food Commission is a body appointed 
to put into effect this new law. But, according to the New York 
Journal of Commerce, there are “charges made in certain quar- 
ters” that the rules to be promulgated by this Commission “* will 
be unreasonable and technical, designed to interfere with legiti- 
mate modes of manufacturing foods.” This state of mind, thinks 
the writer, “can rest only on prejudice and opposition to the 
whole pure-food movement.” In the opinion of Zhe Journal o/ 
Commerce, “this is an attitude which the food-producers of the 
country would do well to Jay aside.” To quote further: 


“It is evident from the preliminary outline of the work of the 
Commission at the coming hearings that it is the intention to make 
the rules stringent, and this is undoubtedly the fact which is fur- 
nishing the chief cause for alarm to those responsible for the pres- 
ent outcry. But it has become very clear that the pure-food ques- 
tion has aroused a real popular interest of a sort not likely to 
disappear in the immediate future. Recent proof of adulterations 
in articles of common use had already focused attention very 
strongly upon the pure-food question when the revelations con- 
cerning packing-house atrocities came to reenforce the impression 
already created. Since the adjournment of Congress there have 
been multiplying evidences that the feeling in favor of stringent 
enforcement of pure-food regulations has increased instead of di- 
minished, and the prospect is that there will be an abundant pub- 
lic sentiment to enforce any regulations of a reasonable character 
that the Commission may choose to make. It is, moreover, true 
that the Commission will have considerably greater power to en- 
force its ideas than had been anticipated. The authority granted 
to the Bureau of Corporations in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor for the ascertainment of the methods employed by 
given firms or corporations will be at the disposal of the Commis- 
sion, while as to export and import foods the authority of the 
Treasury Department is to be invoked. 

“The other difficulty now thrown in the way of the Commission 
is the unwillingness of certain manufacturers to afford the infor- 
mation needed by the Commission. It is not likely that this oppo- 
sition can be successful, for the reasons already stated. That this 
is the case has already been perceived by the packers who have 
suffered severely from the exposure of their uncleanly and objec- 
tionable methods, and whonow see that the surest road toa renewal 
of public confidence is through getting the approval of the Gov- 
ernment for their goods. They have therefore adopted the plan 
of ready and willing compliance with the law. It was plain at 
the recent conference between them and the representatives of the 
Government that they had discarded all thought of maintaining 
secrecy for their methods and had determined to accept the idea 
of publicity as to the ingredients of their products. 

“The pure-food campaign has progressed too far for a reaction 
in feeling to be set up at this juncture. It is possible that the 
operation of the law may, as is now being charged by some man- 
ufacturers, result in increasing the price of many food products 
above those of the spurious imitations that have been parading 
under false names. This, in fact, is anticipated by the Pure-Food 
Commission. In that event there will be no reason why substi- 
tutes, if demanded, may not be placed on the market under their 
true and proper titles, and the public permitted to buy them should 
they contain no injurious ingredients. They will then appear in 
their true character, and will under the Pure-Food law be prop- 
erly labeled so that there need be no confusion between them and 
the products they are designed to replace. The object of the act 
is merely to let buyers know the real nature of the articles they 
purchase. This effectually disposes of the claim -put forward by 
opponents of the law that its result will be to increase the cost of 
living. It may increase the cost of some articles heretofore sold 
in an adulterated state, but it will be likely to lower the cost of the 
substitutes now dispensed under misleading names. The pure- 
food movement is gaining an increasingly strong foothold through- 
out the country, and the manufacturers of adulterated foods may 
as well acknowledge their defeat. It will be the wisest course.” 
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A LARGE ORDER FOR A LIVELY KID. 
UNCLE JoE—“ Now, young man, no noise; you just sit there 
and be quiet.” —Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 
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UNCLE Joe (to IIlinois)\—‘‘Go ahead, but keep on the soft 
pedal.” —Donnell in the Chicago Chronicle. 


SPEAKER CANNON DOESN’T CARE ABOUT TOO MUCH NOISE. 


TOPICS 


Let it be said in respectful remembrance of Russell Sage that at no time in 
his long life did he act at all like a Pittsburg millionaire.—Toledo Blade. 


Ir the Americans are driven out of Mexico by the natives, it is more than 
extradition treaties have ever been able to accomplish.—Detroit Free Press. 


THE Indiana Board of Health has starteda campaign against kissing, ap- 


parently not realizing that it is rushing in where angels fear to tread.—Toledo 
Blade. 


New York city is compelled to economize in the use of water. The sug- 
gestion is made that the pipe leading into Wall Street be shut off.—Cleveland 
Leader. 

TuoseE North-Carolina lynchers whose conviction was postponed on a tech- 


nicality are not so much opposed to the law’s delays as formerly.—Aftlanta 
Journal. , 


CONGRESSMAN RAINEY, of Illinois, is to have charge of the Democratic Con- 


gressional headquarters, and the Republicans may as well prepare to get soaked. 
—Wash ngton Post. 
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LEARNING TO READ. 
—Warren in the Boston Hera/d. 


IN BRIEF. 


It is understood that Mr. Bryan thoroughly concurs in the opinion of Chair- 
man Sherman, of the Republican Congressional Campaign Committee, that no 


real Democrat was running against Colonel Roosevelt last time.—IJndianapolis 
News. 


Mr. AtLapin, leader of the Russian ‘‘Group of Toil,’’ has forty-five death 
sentences hanging over him, and it must afford him some satisfaction to think 


that he is bound to beat the Government out on forty-four of them.—Washing- 
ton Post. 


Tuat ‘‘brilliant piece of word-painting describing the glories of peace’’ 
which Mr. Bryan handed to the Interparliamentary Union recently might 
be a good thing to put in pamphlet form and pass around among the various 
kinds of Democrats.—Indianapolis News. 


REPRESENTATIVE LONGWORTH Says that he was a little disappointed in Mr. 
Bryan’s speeches in England. Nevertheless, The Post-Express has confidence 
enough in Mr. Bryan’s oratorical ability to predict that the peerless leader will 
run ahead of his ticket in England.—Rochester Post-Express. 









































ROOSEVELT AS A SCHOOLMASTER. 
—Le Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


YOUR UNCLE SAMUEL IS A CHILD AGAIN. 


[September 8, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ALFRED AUSTIN VS. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


R. W. H. MALLOCK, taking up the cudgels for Mr. Al- 
fred Austin, poet laureate of England, affirms that the 
present laureate “equals and probably excels Lord Tennyson in 
his general conception of what great poetry is.” This surprising 
contention is supported 
by a comparison of Mr. 
Austin’s “The Door of 
Humility” with Lord 
Tennyson’s “In Memo- 
riam ”—poems in which 
the writers, according to 
Mr. Mallock, attempt “a 
task precisely the same in 
kind.” The two laureates 
are shown by Mr., Mal- 
lock, in Zhe National Re- 
view (London, August), 
“firstly as thinkers rep- 
resenting two different 
periods, and secondly as 
men whose special need 
and ambition was to hu- 
manize speculative 
thought by representing 
it through the medium of 
poetry, as incorporated 
with, and affecting, the 
actual life of man.” The 
theme of “ In Memoriam” 
was the intellectual struggles of the middle of the nineteenth 
century—first the struggle with what Carlyle called “ Hebrew old 
clothes,” ending in religious freedom, which, in turn, brought men 
into conflict with atheistic science. 

The questfor a firm basis for a faith in God and immortality 
brought men to a “ fight with death.” Mr. Austin’s theme is the 
same, says Mr. Mallock. “Lord Tennyson based his poem on 
a well-known biographical incident. Mr. Austin has recourse to 
a story which, tho typical, is itself imaginary.” In brief outline, 
Mr. Austin represents, in his hero, a mind affected by modern 
thought. The woman whom the hero expects to marry accuses 
him of intellectual pride, and finds this a barrier between them. 
The lover is sent forth to cure his pride, and wanders in foreign 
lands, stopping in Switzerland, Florence, Rome, Constantinople, 
Athens, each city representing a phase of his changing faith. At 
last he is summoned back; but returns to find the “ believing 
Monica” dead. She has left him a letter containing her final ad- 
vice to him, which is, that “whether he can share her faith or no, 
he should struggle to make the best of his own God-given genius, 
thereby doing God’s work, even if faith in God is denied him.” 
Mr. Mallock thus compares the two poems as contributions to 
moral and religious philosophy : 








ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Poet Laureate of England. 


Mr. Mallock considers Mr. Austin’s theory 
of poetry sounder than Lord Tennyson’s. 


“Lord Tennyson rings the changes on the two themes, that 
science will not allow us to believe in individual immortality, and 
that human nature in the concrete imperatively demands that we 
should do so, his conclusion being that human nature is the truer 
guide. Mr. Austin’s perplexities and their solution take a far 
more practical form, and this is illustrated in his fable, no less 
than in his argument. The distress with which he deals does not 
originate, like Lord Tennyson’s, in unavailing lamentation over 
the dead, but in the not insuperable difficulty of reuniting himself 
with the living. Again, whereas for Lord Tennyson the modern 
obstacles to belief arise mainly from what we may call cosmic 
science, for Mr. Austin they arise mainly from considerations of 
human history. Lord Tennyson is confronted with the specula- 




























































tive impossibility of religion. Mr. Austin is confronted mainly 
with the historical evanescence of religions. The things which 
for Lord Tennyson ‘shape themselves like clouds and go’ are the 
individual facts of the universe. For Mr, Austin they are man’s 
interpretations of these facts. And,again, while Lord Tennyson’s 
remedy is to ‘dwell in his own spirit,’ to ‘dream his dream and 
think it true,’ Mr. Austin’s remedy is to wake up and use one’s 
talents, and to trust that by this act of virile and practical fidelity 
the faith which is at present disappearing from us into the worid 
of dreams, will one day be restored to us in some new form as a 
reality.” 


Considering the manner in which the two poets convey their re- 
spective philosophies to the world, they afford us, says Mr. Mal- 
lock, a striking contrast. “They represent two opposite concep- 
tions of what poetic style should be.” Mr. Mallock, echoing Mr. 
Austin himself, regards Tennyson “ as the type of those who have 
cultivated a style too persistently minute, too self-conscious, and 
too scrupulous in its finish.” Mr. Austin, in his theory of style, 
we are told, “is all for bold strokes of the brush which take care 
of themselves, and which have accomplished their purpose almost 
before the artist is aware of it.” “ What is lost in technical flaw- 
lessness,” we are told further, “is more than made up for by 
directness, strength, and freedom.” Mr. Austin’s theory of style, 
Mr. Mallock considers, “ when applied to his present poem, may 
be accepted as being, for his own purposes, a sounder theory than 
Lord Tennyson’s.” We read: 


“Treatment which would be over-elaborate in such a poem as 
the ‘Odyssey ’ is absolutely essential to such a poem as ‘In Memo- 
riam.’ Still even with respect to philosophic poems, the degree of 
minuteness requisite in thought and style varies, according to the 
point of view from which the author regards his subject; .and it 
may be freely conceded to Mr. Austin that his broad historical 
outlook on things, which shows him the ways of mankind like a 
widely extended land- 
scape, requires greater 
breadth and less elabo- 
ration of style than does 
the telescopic or micro- 
scopic analysis to which 
Lord Tennyson submits 
both the individual mind 
and nature.” 


There are, however, 
the evils in Mr. Austin’s 
verse over which criticism 
has long made merry and 
which Mr. Mallock does 
not palliate. The faults 
are due, Mr. Mallock 
thinks, to a radical defect 
in the theory, deliberately 
adopted by him, as to 
what good poetryis. He 
adds: 


“This defect consists 
in the exaggerated im- 
portance which he attrib- 
utes, firstly, to the spon- 
taneous flow of poetic 
thought; and, secondly, 
to the language in which 
he himself spontaneously 
expresses it. In my judg- 





W. H. MALLOCK, 


ment, both these primar Who gives the present laureate a higher 
ER ae y place in poetry than ever before accorded 
spontaneities require tO jim. 


be submitted to a second- 

ary process far longer and more painful than Mr. Austin will admit 
to be necessary ; and were I asked by him to justify this judgment, 
I should appeal from what I regard as his fatal failures to what I 
regard as his own signal successes. These last would afford him 
a series of standards by which, without going further, much of his 
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writing would be condemned. It is not that his faculties fail him, 
but that a false theory misleads him.” 


By electing to follow his theory, Mr. Austin, in the opinion of 
Mr. Mallock, “ fails to secure the hearing which his natural genius 
merits.” Mr. Mallock concludes with a statement of what he re- 


gards as Mr. Austin’s “natural genius.” Thus: 


“Inaccurate, insufficient, and self-obscuring, as he constantly 
is in the execution of his poetry—presenting in these respects-a 
marked contrast to his predecessor—he, in himself, equals, and 
probably excels Lord Tennyson in his general conception of what 
great poetry is. He realizes, indeed, more clearly than any other 
modern English poet, that the value of poetry depends primarily 
on the comprehensiveness of the view of life, and the experience 
of life, embodied in it. He realizes, as Goethe realized con- 
sciously, as Shakespeare realized unconsciously, and as Rossetti 
did not realize at all, that the great poet must be a philosopher 
and a man of the world, besides being a man of song; that the 
gift of singing is subsidiary to what the song conveys; and that 
what it conveys myst be the soul of the world, not the soul of the 
artist’s studio; and his superiority even to Lord Tennyson in this 
respect is illustrated, as I have already hinted, by his strong his- 
torical sense—a sense in which Lord Tennyson was singularly de- 
ficient. In my opinion, however, Mr. Austin does himself a 
great, a fatal injustice, by overlooking a truth which Lord Ten- 
nyson perhaps sometimes exaggerated—namely, that no singing 
adequate to a great subject can be accomplished without a labori- 
ous training of the voice,and patient and. repeated rehearsals, on 
every fresh occasion, of every difficult passage; that the human 
singer can not sing as the birds do; that his notes must be per- 
fected by artifice before they are fit for the service of art.” 





A PATHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF IBSEN’S 
PLAYS. 


CARCELY a play of Ibsen’s can be pointed to, says Dr. 
James J. Walsh, editor of Zhe Medical News, “which does 
not contain a wonderfully accurate study of some pathological 
condition.” Toa physician these signs of mental disturbance are 
plainly manifest and he is forced, the writer thinks, to believe that 
Ibsen “ must have deliberately chosen those phases of mental dis- 
turbances for dramatization because of the wonderful lessons with 
regard to the impairment of moral responsibility which they in- 
volve.” The writer does not attribute to Ibsen a wish to instruct 
the public in this important matter, but thinks the genesis of these 
plays is indicated in the fact that Ibsen was a medical student and 
gave particular attention to mental diseases before he became a 
playwright. Concerning “Ghosts,” which Dr. Walsh declares, 
in The Independent (New York, August 23), is “evidently a delib- 
erate study in that very serious disease of modern civilization— 
paresis,” he writes: 


“Mrs. Alving’s son is manifestly in the initial stage of that dis- 
ease, the predisposition to which was acquired from his father, 
who clearly died from the effects of it. Ibsen, with true noso- 
logical completeness, however, points out that there were oppor- 
tunities for the acquisition of the affection in certain irregularities 
of the young man’s life in Paris, and that indeed mainly because 
of this his physician had warned him of itsapproach. The symp- 
tomatic picture is complete, even to the attacks of epileptiform 
character, which so often mark the early stage of the disease. 
The delusions, the sensual excesses, the change of disposition—in 
a word, the course of the disease, are well marked in Ibsen’s won- 
derful delineation. Perhaps no more striking study of paresis has 
ever been written. 

“ Now paresis is an affection to which the modern physician 
would, above all, like to call attention. Something more than one- 
seventh of all those who die in our insane-asylums are its victims. 
It is especially young adults, men under thirty-five, who are car- 
ried off byit. Its incidence has greatly increased in modern times, 
owing to some extent at least to the overstrenuousness of life in 
our large cities, but more than all else to the opportunities for the 
spread of certain social diseases afforded by the overcrowding of 
population. Ibsen, in calling attention so poignantly to it, was 
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performing a great work of social philanthropy. It can not but 
be that he realized exactly what he was doing when he took this 
for his theme.” 


“Hedda Gabler,” the writer continues, “exploits another type 
of mental disease quite as readily recognizable as that treated in 
‘Ghosts’ and with a lesson that should be at least as effective.” 
Hedda is declared to be “a typical example of what is known in 
psychiatry as puerperal psychosis.” We.read further: 


“Under the domestic circumstances in which she is placed, 
some women of strong mental peculiarities may have their queer- 
ness of disposition so emphasized as to make them very trouble- 
some members of the household and at times, unfortunately, even 
dangerous for themselves or for others. The ordinary healthy 
woman, with a good heredity, does not run any such risk, and 
indeed the disposition is apt to be gentler and even more affec- 
tionate at such times than under ordinary conditions. Hedda was 
one of the unstable and suffered accordingly. It seems a pity to 
exhibit this form of psychosis with such absolute fidelity upon the 
stage as does Ibsen, but there can be no doubt of the truth of the 
picture that he has drawn so dramatically, nor of the awful possi- 
bilities that he has pointed out.” 


In Ibsen’s last drama, “When We Dead Awake,” we have, 
says Dr. Walsh, two types of the same disease. Recalling the 
fact that Ibsen spoke of this last work of his as “the dramatic 
epilog ” of his career, the writer thinks that it may “ therefore well 
be taken to emphasize and illuminate the dramatic motives of his 
previous plays.” We quote: 


“In this play the dramatist is frank enough to present his prin- 
cipal woman ‘character as still under the constant surveillance of 
an attendant because of her manifestations of severe symptoms 
of outspoken mental disease in the recent past. Irene is indeed 
a melancholic paranoiac of a type not at all unfamiliar, tho in the 
development of the disease there may be many features which 
seem to indicate rather a sublimated state of mental uniqueness 
than true mental degeneration. Almost needless to say, such a 
character gives opportunities for great dramatic possibilities. 
This form of perverted mentality, however, constitutes one of the 
most serious dangers in modern life, and Ibsen’s selection of it 
for the epilog of his dramatic career would seem to emphasize the 
definite purpose of attracting attention to this all-important sub- 
ject of mental peculiarities. 

“Irene, as the result of posing in ‘the altogether,’ for Rubek’s 
masterpiece of sculpture,‘The Resurrection,’ feels that she has 
lost her soul, that she has become as those who have died. In 
the older time, when life was less psychologically introspective 
and when religious motives stood for more, the loss of the soul 
was a characteristic expression of the melancholic paranoiac, who 
felt that the irretrievable had been committed. Overmastered by 
this idea Irene loses her mental control and must be placed in 
charge of an attendant. Long she wanders looking for the sculp- 
tor, with the idea that she shall be revenged by his death for her 
loss of life. When she meets him, however, her purpose fails, 
mainly because she finds that Rubek himself is suffering with 
something of the same illusion of irreparable loss that has worked 
such havoc in her life. 

“It is in this combination of two paranoiacs that Ibsen shows 
the acuteness of his genius as an observer of mental peculiarities. 
Nothing is more striking in the experience of the alienist than to 
find that persons suffering from corresponding mental diseases 
have a curious attraction for one another. Hence the number of 
cases in which husband and wife, tho coming from very different 
family strains, are found as the result of stress of emotion due to 
family difficulties to suffer from very similar mental symptoms. 
Hence, too, that peculiar tendency to what is known as pscyhic 
contagion by which the illusions of one paranoiac become truths 
for other mental degenerates who are brought much in contact 
with them. It is not so surprising then to find that Rubek has 
suffered the loss of something that he can not replace in life. 
Like calls to like, and there isa reunion of these mentally stricken, 
eminently dramatic, and that results, as might be expected, in a 
fatal issue.” 


No one since Shakespeare, Dr. Walsh thinks, has painted “so 
truthfully to life various types of mental peculiarities.” So 
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artistic is the dramatist’s use of his material that the plays never 
seem “freakish.” “The unobtrusiveness of even the most patho- 
logical aspects of the character is so marked that the plays do not 
disgust nor deter, but, on the contrary, attract the public whom 
they are meant to instruct.” 

Of all his later dramas, concludes Dr. Walsh, “there is not a 
single one that does not contain some striking example of a mind 
‘jangled out of tune.’ It is of the essence of his genius that these 
abnormal characters are eminently true to those most frequently 
seen in the life around us.” 


MR. COMSTOCK ON ‘THE CRIME OF THE 
NUDE.” 


M* ANTHONY COMSTOCK, in reply to the very general 
i adverse criticism of his act in seizing and suppressing an 
edition of Zhe American Student of Art because it contained “ al- 
leged indecent pictures, ” has at last spoken in his own behalf. His 
position is supported not only by his own interpretation of statu- 
tory enactments, but by his personal view of the evils arising from 
an exhibition of the nude in art. “The nude,” he declares, writing 
in Leslie’s Weekly (New York, August 30), “as uncovered by so- 
called art, is a web which has enmeshed many a youth to his or 
her ruin.” At its best, he thinks, “it has a tendency to suggest to 
the minds of the young and inexperienced thoughts of an impure 
and libidinous character.” In this sweeping opinion Mr. Com- 
stock believes he is not without the support of history. We read: 


“In the Garden of Eden, after Adam’s fall, ‘the human form 
divine’ clothed its nakedness, and since then there have existed 
emotions of modesty and shame. Pagan painters and sculptors, 
who disregarded these principles, debased the communities in 
which they lived by their evil inventions. Ephesus was a center 
of art during the most refined period of Grecian art, and yet was 
a city of base immorality. In Pompeii and Herculaneum Roman 
art prevailed. Recent excavations made by the explorer’s spade 
have resurrected evidences of the utter debasement of the people 
of the buried cities. The painters and sculptors of those cities 
have recorded the standard of immorality which brought down fire 
and brimstone from heaven to blot out the cities. The pages of 
history are stained by the orgies of Sodom and Gomorrah. They 
gloried in their shame until the judgments of God blotted them 
out of existence. Wherever artists have been allowed to place 
their degraded conceptions of woman’s form upon canvas, and 
intrude them before the masses, the morals of the people have 
gone down—cursing the community.” 


Believing that art is the avowed enemy of morality Mr. Com- 
stock turns upon his “ detractors,” who, in his view, are apparently 
addressed to the task of perpetuating the shame of history. Of 
those who criticized his act in bringing the above-mentioned art 
magazine before the notice of the courts, he writes: 


“The recent snortings of contempt by ‘artists,’ ‘poets,’ and 
writers of sensational and false attacks in the daily papers prove 
the ignorance of our opponents, demonstrate the weakness of their 
case, proclaim their utter disregard for morals, and their total 
lack of that high and refined chivalry which strikes down the hand 
that would denude the sacred form of woman, and the still more 
sacred form of young girls, and then place them upon the public 
stregts to be gazed at by those who simply gloat over them to 
theinown debasement....... 

“ The sneering abuse and libels of my opponents may. meet with 
the approval of those who gloat over the immorality of so-called 
art, but they can not detract from the proper enforcement of law 
in the interest of public morals. They may ‘worship the creature 
more than the Creator,’ but they may not become a law unto 
themselves. They may howl and roar with contempt at law, 
morals, and the agency that enforces the law in the interest of 
morals. Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke may snort and sneer at the 
enforcement of law in the interest of public morals in this country. 
If he will consult the records of the higher courts in England he 
will find that the very principle which governed our action in the 
Art Students’ League case was established by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice and a full bench in the Queen’s Court, England, in 1867. 


’ 


Says that court: ‘What can be more obscene than many pictures, 
publicly exhibited, as the Venus in the Dulwich Gallery? It does 
not follow that because such a picture is exhibited in a public 
gallery, photographs of it might be sold in the streets with im- 
punity.’” 


In conclusion Mr. Comstock says: 


“The savage wild beast and venomous serpents confined in dens 
and cages in Central Park can not harm helpless women and chil- 





ANTHONY COMSTOCK, 
President of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice. 


dren who throng the park. If some silly person turns them loose 
to mangle, to bite, and destroy helpless children, it is justifiable 
to kill them. The man who does it does not interfere unduly with 
the pets of the museum. The act is fully justified in order to save 
life. So the indecent conception of a debauched imagination, 
transferred to canvas, may be tolerated in the art-gallery, but not 
be permitted to prowl at large, endangering the morals of persons 
open to such degrading influences. When artists and poets com- 
bine to force their degrading products upon the public at large, 
in violation of the wholesome principles which safeguard society, 
they must use other weapons than sneers, ridicule, and libels. 
Art and poetry are not above morals. They are not privileged to 
destroy the character, befoul the morals, or sear the conscience 
of any boy or girl. 1 cheerfully take my stand between the advo- 
cates of the nude in art and the beloved children of this country, 
sneers, ridicule, and derision to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


BOOKS READ BY THE FARMER. 


HAT is read by the farmers of Wisconsin may be taken as 
“fairly representative ” of what rural dwellers throughout 
the United States prefer, thinks 7he Evening Post (New York). 
Statistics of circulation in the traveling libraries of Wisconsin, 
reports that paper, show that the farmer taboos agricultural and 
nature books. He shows “an equally feeble demand for works 
on economics, finance, and civic improvement.” History finds 
“few devotees,” and discussions of the labor problem are “ per- 
sistently neglected.” Nothing is more striking about the bucolic 
taste in letters, continues Zhe Post, than its “complete contem- 
poraneity.” We read: 
“This appears in the first class of books which the farmers of 
Wisconsin do read. . Biography has fallen below the expectations 
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of the literary bureau, but for lives of persons of current notoriety 
there is a considerable demand. The only solid reading that is 
really popular on the farms is travels. Fiction, both standard and 
current, is eagerly devoured there as elsewhere. . . . Sojourners 
on New-England farms will confirm the triple categories of recent 
biography, travel, and fiction. The books that are likely to be in 
every prosperous farmer's library are such biographies as the 
Grant ‘Memoirs,’ Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress,’ and the 
lives of such notable divines as Beecher, Moody, Spurgeon, etc. 
Many New-England farmhouses of the better class possess the 
entire series of Livingstone and Stanley, to which are frequently 
added the chief polar expeditions, and more rarely the travels of 
Sven Hedin and other Asiatic explorers. The Alpine books of 
Whymper are rarer, but not unknown. Fiction, by grace of the 
summer boarder, abounds, and the taste for it is apparently indis- 
criminate. Where New England might perhaps claim a supe- 
riority over Wisconsin is in the matter of devotional and theologi- 
cal works. There has been and is a considerable public for such 
harmonizing treatises as those of the late Henry Drummond, on 
science and religion. The Wisconsin statistics are silent as to 
those rural character-sketches comprised in the so-called ‘b’gosh 
school,’ but it is safe to say that these are very little read in the 
neighborhoods whence the various Uncle Ephraims and Aunt 
Sabrinas are drawn. Caricature is, in fact, rarely greeted with 
enthusiasm by the travestied persons.” 


A profound psychologist, thinks 7/e /os?, is not needed to tell 
us why this state of things exists. The comparative monotony of 
agricultural life leads the toiler to read for recreation if he reads 
atall. “A natural curiosity leads him to explore the lives of his 
political and ecclesiastical heroes; a vague longing for wider 
boundaries, for something of romance, explains the taste for fic- 
tion and books of travel.” As to what novelists are read in the 
country, Zhe Post hazards certain conjectures. Thus: 


“From observation, limited, to be sure, but extending over sev- 
eral years and including many districts of New England, we con- 
fidently say that Howells and James are not read on the farms. 
Apparently, the objection of Mr. Owen Wister’s ‘ Virginian,’ that 
nothing happens in such books, damns them among our sturdy 
Easterners also. Curiously enough, Mr. Cable was read, appar- 
ently, for his exoticism. Mark Twain’s earlier books, especially 
‘Roughing It’ and ‘Innocents Abroad,’ have usually been present 
in bookcases under our observation. Of recent years the more 
knowing society novels have put in an appearance; but these 
glimpses into Mayfair and Cosmopolis are, as we have hinted, due 
rather to the summer boarder than to the bucolic demand.” 


The slack demand for the works of publicists shown by the 
Wisconsin statistics, 7ke Post observes, “ suggests that the muck 
rake may not have stirred the country soil very deeply. Its havoc 
as been, perhaps, largely confined to city thoroughfares.” 





GHOULISHNESS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 


‘HE recent newspaper controversy over an attack made upon 
the memory of the late Lafcadio Hearn, involving com- 
ments upon his personal appearance and habits of life, gives espe- 
cial point to a rebuke administered by a French writer to similar 
practises in his own country. “For the last few years,” says Mr. 
Finot in his own journal, Za Revue (Paris), “a ghoulishness of a 
very peculiar kind has affected French literature.” We quote 
further: 


“The dead are attacked with a wanton ruthlessness which is 
absolutely inexcusable. The more illustrious the departed, the 
more criminal] was his life, and consequently the more suspect and 
more condemnable his works. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Alfred 
de Musset, George Sand, Flaubert, Victor Hugo, and others have 
all paid the penalty of their greatness.” 


Mr. Finot goes on to show that this fell disease arises from no 
desire on the part of publicists to enlighten the public as to any 
defects in the deceased writer’s style or to elucidate any mystery 
as to his mentality. On the contrary, it is the desire to obtain 
notoriety (and the price) by appealing to the public taste for scan- 





dalous tales concerning the character and private life of the de- 
parted. Says Mr. Finot: 


“What should we say of a man who would attack with pitiless 
cruelty the memory of a criminal who had been dead for many 
years? Now because a writer has immortalized literature with 
certain masterpieces, we think it permissible to treat him in a 
manner which we should consider unworthy in the case of a grocer 
or alinen-draper. We dig up his private life, we steal his letters, 
cross-examine his servants, and having got together the most pru- 
rient co}lection of facts imaginable, offer them to the public asa 
species of homage to a departed spirit. At the rate at which 
things are progressing, an illustrious writer and a notorious de- 
bauchee will come to be synonymous, so that whosoever has any 
respect for his character and any hope for its remaining respecta- 
ble, trembles, and not without reason, for the future of his name.” 


Mr. Finot cites a flagrant case in point. It is connected with 
the name of one of France’s first-class “immortals ”—Victor 
Hugo. We read: 


“See what has happened to the name of Victor Hugo! The 
glory attaching but yesterday to the name of the poet has just 
been dethroned to make way for the inevitable aversion which 
must fall upon a being so utterly lost to all decency as to make 
use of his wife to serve a literary purpose. The sentimental epi- 
sode between Madame Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve has placed 
the poet in a singular light. They accuse the great man of shut- 
ting his eyes to his own betrayal, if not to having assured himself 
of a favorable criticism from the omnipotent critic. Musset is 
but a drunkard and a debauchee of a vulgar and even dishonest 
type; Sainte-Beuve, a scandal-monger regarding his friends and 
the women he seduced. The public attaches so much importance 
to these publications and read them with such avidity that their 
compilers seek as much as possible to diminish the moral worth 
and the character of the writer under dissection. In this alone 
can lie the interest of such works, and the worse they are the bet- 
ter they sell, and, worse luck, the style is on the increase day by 
day, the too-easy success obtained by certain exemplars of this 
class of work having incited the activity of producers. . . . Quite 
recently a campaign of defamation has taken place with Jean 
Jacques Rousseau as its object, a Swiss Jean-Jacques-Rousseau 
Society having as its first aim the systematic pillorying of the 
greatman. Mr. Edouard Rod, for example, has made use of the 
theater even in order to make his defamatory process more sure 
of its success. Thus we have seen upon the stage the singular 
dramatic spectacle of an actor (Jean Jacques) and a woman 
(Thérése) who regaled the audience with the most revolting con- 
fessions of their illicit and adulterous communion. Soon then we 
shall be treated to a scandal in which Hugo will sell his wife’s 
honor and Sainte-Beuve will tell what was the personal effect on 
women of his ‘Lundis.’ . . . What makes these posthumous dis- 
sections the more revolting is that there is no one to defend the 
illustrious dead. Even where a defense has been undertaken, 
those who have taken up the defendant’s cause have never been 
able to stay the acrimony of the accusation. Mme. Macdonald’s 
attempt to state a case for Rousseau was a meritorious work and 
a filial one which may avenge the memory of a man who suffered 
much that humanity might be better.” 


Mr. Finot declares that itis incontestable that “ calumny exercises 
a disastrous effect upon an author’s reputation by chilling enthusi- 
asm and destroying a just estimate of his work.” He concludes: 


“Without wishing to veto the exercise of just criticism in regard 
to illustrious men, it seems necessary to guarantee to their private 
life the minimum of respect which is accorded the memory of a 
street-cleaner. The example of Rousseau is then to put us on our 
guard against unwholesome passions which allow us to accept 
lightly the least justifiable judgments. Under the mask of literary 
curiosity, our eagerness for scandal is often disguised, and in the 
case of the dead, where little need be considered, the recital be- 


comes more piquant and more prurient.”— 7ranslation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





An Oxonian bachelor of divinity, writing to the New York Sun, approves 
with enthusiasm the proposal of a former correspondent. of the journal that 
there should be an American language. He discusses, with some learning the 
pronunciation and provincialisms of the American speech, and with much 
condescension regards them as entitled to be authoritative as the king's Eng- 
lish. To which the Pittsburg Post replies, ‘‘Of course!” 


[September 8, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE PERISCOPE: THE EYE OF THE 
SUBMARINE. 


i ies submarine, as‘a practical mechanism of war, would be 

unusable without some means by which its commander may 
see what is going on around and above it. This is furnished at 
present by the periscope, which A. Sauvaire Jourdan, a retired 
officer of the French Navy, writing in Za Mature (Paris, July 28), 
calls with some justification “ the eye of the submarine.” Writes 
Mr. Jourdan: 


“In principle, the periscope is composed of a tube of small 
diameter placed vertically on the upper part of the submarine. 
Its lower end penetrates into the boat, while its upper end rises 
above the water by a few inches. 

“It works by one of the simplest optical devices—the use of 
mirrors. A mirror in the upper end of the tube, inclined at 45° to 
the horizontal, receives the images of objects on the water and 
sends them vertically downward to a second parallel mirror at the 
lower end of the tube, within the submarine...... . 

“Tho every maritime nation has adopted for its submarines an 
instrument based on this theory, some, as in our own case, have 
an excellent one, while others have been retarded in the utilization 
of submarines by the insufficiency and ineffectiveness of their 
optical devices....... 

“Without betraying military secrets we may give a few details 
regarding the installation of the periscope on French submarines, 
which will make their working a little clearer. 

“In the first place, the mirrors, spoken of above, are replaced 
by prisms. The arc of the horizon covered by the upper prism is 
about 90°. The periscope has two tubes, a short one, fixed in the 
hull . . . and a movable one which slides in it. The latter is 
pushed up above the surface, or withdrawn below it, atwill. .... 

“The tube is moved up and down by a screw, a counterweight, 
or even by a little electric motor, as in our latest models. The 
upper prism is fixed in the movable tube, the lower one in the 
stationary tube. Certain imaginary pictures that have recently 
been published show the images . . . thrownona horizontal table 
under the eyes of the commanding officer. This isanerror. The 
observer places his eye at a single or double eyepiece, through 
which he sees the ocean and objects upon it exactly as his com- 
rade does with his field-glass from the deck of a battle-ship. 

“When it is necessary to examine the horizon in another than 
the forward direction . . . the observer grasps two handles on the 
movable tube and turns it in the desired direction. . . . The 
quality of the vision is pronounced excellent by the commanding 























FIG, I.—SUBMARINE WITH PERISCOPE, 


officers of all our submarines. The images are sharp and clear 
and may be compared with those of a good field-glass.” 

In case of rough water, the author goes on to say, the drops 
easily run from the inclined surface of the upper prism, and the 
latter may be cleared at any time by pulling it under water and 
then pushing it out quickly. He goes on: 


“Thus the periscope is the eye of the submarine, without which 
it would be absolutely unusable. But this indispensable organ is 








also the sole means by which the presence of the submarine is 
revealed. The tube, small tho it be, leaves a wake behind it, 
which is apt to attract the attention of those who are watching for 
the attack. 

“This is an evil without a remedy, but its gravity need not be 
exaggerated. What can be done by a ship that discerns this 
slight object at short distance? To destroy it by gun-fire would 
be difficult in so brief a time, and the destruction of the periscope 
would leave the submarine unharmed....... 

“Besides this, nothing is easier than to have a second periscope 



































FIG, 2.—DIAGRAM OF PERISCOPE. 


1, 1, Mirrors; 2-2, tube; 3, surface of sea; 4, ship on horizon; 5, its 
image in interior of submarine, 


for use in case the first is destroyed; and this has actually been 
done in our latest submarines. 

“We may imagine the nervous strain of the officers and crews 
of a war-ship who fear an attack of submarines. All floating ob- 
jects, the slightest débris, bottles, fishermen’s buoys, will be sus- 
pected of being periscopes, and a hail of projectiles will be di- 
rected on the most inoffensive objects, while the real enemy may 
pass unnoticed. . . . Probably the submarines will encourage 
these mistakes by scattering about them all sorts of floating ob- 
jects, in the midst of which their periscopes will have a good 
chance of escaping notice.”—7vanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





HOW RIGID IS THE EARTH? 


N interesting investigation of the earth’s rigidity, or “ stiff- 
ness,” has recently been completed by Prof. T.J. J. See, of 
the United States Navy. The fact that the earth is demonstrably 
of considerable rigidity has been held by some to invalidate the 
theory that its interior is still ina molten state, altho it has been 
pointed out that molten matter under high pressure would proba- 
bly act like a rigid solid body. Professor See appears to be the 
first to calculate exactly what the rigidity would be, in the case of 
the earth and other celestial bodies, supposing them to be entirely 
liquid; and he finds that in all cases, even where the body is a 
small one like our moon, the pressure of the superincumbent mass 
alone is sufficient to make the body act like a solid except on the 
immediate exterior. The fact that the earth is rigid is therefore 
no reason why its interior should not be far hotter than the melt- 
ing-point. Professor See’s treatment of the subject is thus sum- 
marized in an editorial in Zhe Scientific American (New York, 
August 18). Says the writer: 


“ By considering the pressure throughout the whole earth, it is 
found that, even if fluid, our globe would have a rigidity great- 
er than that of wrought iron. The earth’s matter under this 
great pressure acts as a solid, and so vibrates in an earthquake; 
and the average rigidity of the whole mass is nearly equal to that 
of nickel steel, such as is used in the armor of a battle-ship. 
Nickel-steel is one of the strongest and hardest metals known, and 
it affords us a good idea of the strength and rigidity of the earth. 
Our globe is thus proved to be capable of withstanding enormous 
strain; and we need have no fear that earthquakes or volcanic 
outbursts will ever endanger its stability. 

* “Dr. See proves that the rigidity of the earth’s crust is about 
equal to that of granite, which is one-sixth that of steel; and 
that toward the center the rigidity rapidly increases. At the 
earth’s center the imprisoned matter is at an enormously high 
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temperature, yet under the tremendous pressure there at work it 
is kept three times more rigid than the nickel-steel used in the 
armor of a battle-ship. 

“His new method can be applied also to the other planets. 
Heretofore no method has been known for finding the rigidity of 
any mass except the earth on which we live. But the gravita- 
‘tional method can be applied with entire confidence to Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, and we can find their rigidity almost as 
accurately as we can that of our own globe. 

“Tt turns out that the rigidity of Venus is greater than that of 
platinum, and most likely about identical with that of wrought 
iron. The rigidity of Mars is about equal to that of gold, while 
the rigidity of Mercury, the moon, and other satellites is about 
equal to that of glass. 

“The average rigidity of the great planets, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, lies between eighteen and three times that 
of nickel-steel. The great rigidity of these bodies is due to the 
great pressure acting throughout such large masses. In the case 
of the sun the result is still more extreme. The average rigidity 
of all the sun’s layers is over two thousand times that of nickel- 
steel. 

“ This result affords a good idea of the effect of gravity in com- 
pressing and hardening a mass, even when it is self-luminous and 
at enormously high temperature.” 


What effect has this rigidity on the currents often supposed to 
circulate within these masses? Professor See finds that, as pres- 
sure directly increases fluid friction and thus tends to bring mov- 
ing fluids to rest, rigidity almost prevents circulation, especially 
deep down in these masses. To quote further: 


“Many geologists have held that liquid currents exist in the 
earth; and astronomers have been accustomed to assume that 
fluid currents in the sun descend almost to its center. In view of 
these results, it is not surprising to find that he denies the possi- 
bility of currents in the earth, and claims that currents in the sun 
and great planets must all be quite shallow. 

“These currents can not descend to any appreciable depth, be- 
cause the pressure and rigidity are too great. In the case of the 
earth, we can not well conceive of currents in matter more rigid 
than granite; and in the case of the sun, a rigidity twenty-two 
times that of nickel-steel only one-tenth of the way to the center 
makes circulation of currents below that depth likewise incon- 
ceivable.” 


AID BY WIRELESS AT SEA. 


~HE importance of space-telegraphy in enabling mariners to 
summon aid when disabled is insisted upon by a writer in 
The Western Electrician (Chicago, August 11). He says: 


“ A recent writer notes that not long ago a large freighter be- 
came disabled in the Gulf of Mexico. It was equipped with space- 
telegraph apparatus; so instead of hoisting distress signals the 
captain began to send out wireless messages in all directions. 
‘We are disabled and need help,’ he said, giving the location of 
the ship. Soon word was received from a distant vessel that the 
appeal had been heard and help was coming. 

“Somewhat similar was the case of the whaleback steamer C7zy 
of Everett towing a barge of oil from Sabin. Bar, Texas, to New 
York. The steel door of a forward turret was torn off by the sea, 
a compartment was flooded and the ship became unmanageable. 
She was then .about 150 miles from Port Arthur, Texas. From 
the wireless chart showing the routes of the gulf vessels the cap- 
tain saw that the ships Co/. E. LZ. Drake and Maverick were 
about due at Port Arthur. He sought to locate them by wireless. 
The message, however, was answered by the Captain H.F. Lucas, 
which was 50 miles distant. The Averett communicated her posi- 
tion, the Lucas did likewise, and they kept in communication 
until sighted. The disabled ship was then towed to the shelter of 
Ship Shoal, where she was repaired. 

“By means of wireless the location of derelicts, a constant men- 
ace to navigation, becomes known. They can be avoided or des- 
troyed. But a far more important aid to navigation is the dis- 
tribution of storm warnings by wireless, particularly off Cape 
Hatteras, ‘the Graveyard of Ships.’ At this point and elsewhere 
on the coast the De Forest station each day sends out the weather 
indications from Washington. These warnings are sent into the 
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air at random to be caught up by all ships equipped with wireless 
apparatus and relayed by them until there is a sort of continuous 
chain of warnings.” 


The wide scope of this use of wireless telegraphy appears from 
a notice in Zhe Electrical Review (New York, July 28) of experi- 
ments carried on during two years past by Commander B. T, 
Walling, of the United States Navy. Says the paper: 


“There is no doubt that, for the present at least, the most im 
portant use of wireless telegraphy is for transmitting messages 
across water. Whatever may be the future of the art, the need 
at present is for a reliable, powerful marine system. A good deal 
of interest therefore attaches to the present condition of wireless 
telegraphy when used at sea. . . . Commander Walling’s . . . re- 
sults, of course, varied with the apparatus and the power em- 
ployed, and, no doubt, depended upon atmospheric conditions to 
a considerable extent. At times long distances were covered, 
messages being read, under favorable conditions, over distances 
of from 1,000 to 1,400 miles. During experiments conducted in 
January of the present year messages were received at Culebra 
Island, off Porto Rico, from the Atlantic fleet during several days. 
At times the sending vessel was over 1,100 miles distant. On one 
occasion the receiving station at Culebra was able to locate the 
relative positions of the different vessels of the fleet simply by the 
intensity and characteristics of the messages received. From 
these tests and others it is concluded that at the present time we 
have a transmitter sufficiently powerful for marine purposes; but 
as much can not be said respecting the receiver. Those employed 
on land are satisfactory, but those which may be used on a vessel 
can not be depended upon under all conditions. 

“Commander Walling says that this apparatus should be capa- 
ble of transmitting messages 1,000 miles without overstrain, and 
500 miles surely under favorable conditions—for example, at night. 
It should be able to send a message at least 300 miles at any time 
of the night or day.” 





TO PATCH UP BARTHOLDI’S ‘‘ LIBERTY.” 


HE recent appropriation of money by the Government to re- 

pair the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor has given 

rise to rumors that the statue is weak and liable to collapse, owing 

to corrosion of both the copp.. shell and its supporting steel 

frame. We are assured by S. D. V. Burr, writing in Zhe /Jron 
Age (New York, August 16), that this is not the case. He says: 


“A close examination .. . fails to reveal any undue weakness 
in the structure, either in the foundation, steel-work, or copper 
shell. That the statue has a disreputable appearance, which is 
enhanced as the view becomes nearer, can not be gainsaid, but, 
as in many other instances, this is no indication of a corrupt char- 
acter within, 

“The surface of the statue is gradually assuming a verde- 
antique tint, a color that is now very popular as a finish for cop- 
per. But with the processes at present at work the color will 
never be evenly distributed. The surface is best described as 
being ringed, streaked, and striped, and even at a distance it is 
evident that the colors were laid on with too broad a brush, and 
further, they are not in harmony unless one approves of a mixture 
of iron rust and verdigris.” 


The holes in the copper shell, Mr. Burr tells us, are very few 
considering the great size c<é the statue, and are mostly in the body 
of the sheets and not where the image joins the framing. The 
shell is secured to the frame by coppef straps, not by direct rivet- 
ing. The holes appear to have been caused by impurities in the 
copper rather than any action similar to electrolysis. The writer 
goes on: 


“The shell is made of 4-inch copper in as large sheets as could 
be handled. The supporting frame in the figure proper consists 
of four built-up corner posts, united by horizontal and diagonal 
members. ‘The frame is provided with side extensions according 
to the contour of the figure. The shell is tied to the frame’ at 
short intervals, so that it is not self-supporting and there is no 
danger of buckling or distortion. This truss-work was designed 
by Mr. Eiffel of tower fame. 

“The statue is anchored to the pedestal in a very simple and 
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efficient way, the design of which was worked out by C. G. 
Schneider, at present consulting engineer of the American Bridge 
Company....... ne 

“How much the entire framing has been injured by rust can 
only be ascertained by a minute examination of the whole struc- 
ture. That corrosion has progressed so far as seriously to affect 
the strength of the structure is not probable, since the metal was 
well protected. at the time of construction. But the impression 
that seems to prevail that the statue will last indefinitely because 
it is made of copper is an exceedingly dangerous one. With the 
appropriation made by the last Congress the entire work will be 
thoroughly overhauled and the metal surfaces protected wherever 
needed. 

“The proposition to paint the outside of the statue has been re- 
ceived with marked disapproval, particularly by artists, who are 
enthusiastic over the greenish cast that the surface has acquired. 
But this color is in blotches, and under present conditions time 
will not remedy that fault. The image will be carefully cleaned, 
but it is not likely that it will ever be painted.” 





RAIN-MADE DESERTS. 


HAT heavy rainfall can change a fertile land into a wilder- 
ness may seem at first sight incredible. Yet the most arid 
and infertile lands, those most deprived of vegetation, are not 
what are commonly known as “‘deserts,” or even the arctic wastes 
with their snow and ice. “ Desert” lands have their special fauna 
and flora, which are characteristic, tho poor. Abundance is ab- 
sent, but so is absolute death. The Sahara, the desert of Sinai, 
our own “ bad lands,” and so on, each has its plants and its insects, 
while in polar regions the land has its plants and animals and the 
sea its fish. To find a region really sterile we must go to hill-tops 
or mountain summits swept by torrential rains. Says Paul 
Combes, who writes on this subject in Cosmos (Paris): 


“These summits are not necessarily at a great elevation; on the 
contrary, peaks protected by perpetual snow are more apt to shel- 
ter some rudimentary organisms than are naked rocks, incessantly 
and pitilessly washed by heavy rain. Here not a germ, not a 
spore may cling with any chance of survival. Automatically, at 
frequent intervals, the descending water sweeps away violently all 
trace of life. These downpours, which would fertilize the plains, 
kill and destroy everything on the summits where they fall, and 
transform them into a domain where no vital manifestation may 
show itself.” 


The writer presents two illustrations of regions thus made ster- 
ile by torrential rains—the gorge whence issues the torrent of 




















SOURCE OF THE TORRENT OF ST. JULIAN (SAVOY). 


St. Julian, in the department of Savoy, France, and the clays of 
Mekran, Persia. The former embraces heights of between 8,000 
and 8,500 feet and is not of great extent, but the latter are ata 
moderate elevation and extend over a considerable region. As 





long ago as the time of Alexander the Great, they were described 
as a vast graveyard, without the least trace of a living thing. Mr. 
Combes goes on to say: 


“It may thus be shown unequivocally that in certain conditions 











CLAY HILLS OF MEKRAN, PERSIA, CUT AND STERILIZED BY TOR- 
RENTIAL RAINS. 


water may play the part of a terrible sterilizer. In the examples 
cited its action is chiefly mechanical, but its chemical action may 
be yet more considerable. Water is the greatest natural solvent. 
. . . Water washes everything, touches everything, impregnates 
everything. Nothing escapes it. Incessantly, everywhere, what- 
ever it meets, is dissolved and finally deposited in the immense 
common receptacle of the oceanic basins. 

“This constant washing continually modifies the chemical com- 
position of the earth’s surface, and it evidently does so to the det- 
riment of the soil’s fertility, since the substances that make a soil 
fertile are just those that are soluble in water. . . . This general 
sterilization is masked by local advantages. .. . A valley like 
that of the Nile, for instance, benefits by the substances brought 
down from regions nearer its source, but in the long run rivers are 
always carrying to the sea an enormous quantity of fertilizing ma- 
terial that is lost beyond recall. 

“Thus the Tigris and Euphrates have carried into the Persian 
Gulf, without compensation, all the fertility of Mesopotamia, 
ruining powerful empires and destroying superb capitals like 
Nineveh and Babylon. 

“What will become of the Nile valley when its. river shall have 
so washed the rocks of Ethiopia that they have no more fertilizing 
mud to give it? Certainly such changes do not take place in the 
course of one or two generations; yet every rain that falls none 
the less does its part to prepare profound revolutions in the future 
history of civilization.”— 7rans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


The Coming Steel Car.—The following comment on the 
report that the Pennsylvania Railroad plans to use all-steel pas- 
senger coaches in its New York tunnel appears in the Springfield 
Republican : 


“Of course the time is coming when the railroad-cars of tle 
United States will be not only of steel frame and box, but steel 
and non-combustible material in every particular. A high offi- 
cial in the motive-power department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
declares that all future passenger equipment of that road will be 
made of steel. There will be 1,000 of such cars ready when the 
New York tunnel is completed. Nor is this all. There are to be 
on that line some 500 Pullman cars, which will also be of com- 
pletely non-combustible construction. It is at the request of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad that the Pullman Company is now build- 
ing the first all-steel sleeper ever constructed. The Pennsylvania’s 
first all-steel car is worth describing, as it appears designed to 
adequately meet the popular demand for safety, so far as car- 
building can insure it: 

“*The new car is non-collapsible. Its hidden frame is like a 
cantilever bridge suspended on the trucks as piers. This safety 
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against telescoping is secured by the use of enormous steel girders, 
the principal feature in the body of the car being a central box 
girder 24 inches wide by 19 inches deep extending throughout the 
length of the coach. To show something of the’ effort made to 
make this car absolutely fireproof, it is only necessary to state 
that the flooring throughout the car and platform consists of an 
imitation of stone spread while in a plastic state over the steel 
plates of the car. The framing above the windows is composed 
of steel plates. The doors are composed of steel plates pressed 
into a shape imitating the wooden doors used in other cars, and 
filled with cork to deaden the sound. The roof is constructed of 
composite boards covered with copper sheathing. The inside 
lining consists of composite boards covered with fireproof paint.’ ” 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE ELEMENTS. 


HE present state of scientific opinion, among the best minds, 
on this old subject, which has gained new interest from the 
recent speculations following the discovery of radium, may be in- 
ferred from a recent discussion at this month’s meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. The discus- 
sion, which was maintained throughout by speakers of high au- 
thority in physical science, is reported in brief in Zhe Electrical 
Review (London, August 10). Says this paper: 


“Tt was J. J. Thomson’s great discovery that the stream of 
cathode rays consisted of corpuscles or electrons representing 
particles smaller than the smallest known atom, which first started 
the investigations that led to the belief that atoms were not really 
indivisible bodies. This led to Rutherford’s theory of the disin- 
tegration of the radium atom. The final proof was given when 
Sir W. Ramsay, by exposing radium for three days in a closed 
tube, got enough helium to be detected by the spectroscope. 

“Mr. Soddy proposed that the term atom should be applied to 
the new indivisible, and that the old atom should be called a sim- 
ple molecule, but this suggestion was not well received by the 
chemists. The latter, as represented by Professor Tilden, are 
now reconciled to the breaking up of their ancient elements, but 
say that, for their purposes, the old ideas are good enough. ... . 

“ An interesting proposition put forward by Mr. Soddy was that 
atoms may disintegrate without being radioactive. Rutherford, 
it appears, has discovered that the a/pha-rays must have a veloc- 
ity exceeding 10,000 miles per second before they will act on the 
photographic plate or ionize a gas. The alpha particles of 
radium, fortunately, have double this velocity, and are easily de- 
tected, but it is quite possible that many atoms in disintegrating 
may give off a/pha-rays with a velocity of less than 10,000 miles 
per second. In that case there is no known means for proving 
that they are radioactive. 

“It was pointed out that all radioactive substances must be 
rare, as they are continually disintegrating and being transmuted 
into other elements. Radium is transmuted in 2,000 years.” 


Much more was said in the discussion about the disintegration 
of atoms, we are told, than about their building up, tho the latter 
process is the real atomic evolution. There must have been some 
process of this kind at one time or another, the reporter remarks, 
as we Can not imagine that the original radioactive atom existed 
from all eternity. The enormous pressures that exist in the in- 
terior of the earth are suggested as a probable cause of the forma- 
tion of radioactive atoms, and if so, high pressures ought to have 
some influence on the rate of radioactivity. Says the writer: 


“Professor Schuster described some experiments that he had 
made in this direction. He exposed radium to a pressure of 2,000 
atmospheres, but no change in the rate of decay was observed. 
He also exposed radium to a temperature of 1,000° in his labora- 
tory; in this case a slight change in the rate of decay was ob- 
served. 

“Mr. Strutt considered that radioactivity that could not be de- 
tected by the ordinary test might be detected by the heat of self- 
bombardment. It is well known that radium remains permanently 
at a temperature higher than that of its surroundings. If gold, 
silver, iron, etc., are really radioactive they should exhibit the 
same peculiarity. 

“It was suggested by Mr. Soddy that in the x-ray tube we had 
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conditions where a radioactive transformation might be influ- 


enced by external energy, a large supply of electrical energy being 
concentrated on a small quantity of matter. In connection with 
this, some experiments made by J. J. Thomson were mentioned. 
As much as to cubic centimeters of air was fed into an x-ray tube 
during a period of three weeks, and this apparently disappeared 
completely from the inside of the tube. The tube, however, when 
weighed after the experiment, was found to be increased in weight 
by the amount of the weight of the air added. But no new ele- 
ment was discovered when the walls of the tube were examined 
spectroscopically. ...... 

“Mr. Richardson was of the opinion that the instability which 
leads to radioactivity might be artificially produced, and cited 
some experiments made by Lenard at Kiel, which appeared to 
show that ultra-violet light had this effect. Experiments made at 
Cambridge showed that the same amount of x-rays absorbed give 
off different amounts of heat with different substances. This ap- 
peared to show that x-rays might be capable of pulling the trigger 
of radioactivity in the case of certainsubstances. He considered 
that the cost of the energy required to transmute lead into gold 
would be greater than the difference between the prices of lead 
and gold. There was therefore no encouragement to the modern 
alchemist to engage in this industry.” 





HOW NOT TO GROW HOME REMEDIES. 


WARNING against recent newspaper articles urging the 

profits to be gained by the cultivation of medicinal plants 
is issued by Zhe National Druggist (St. Louis, August). These 
articles, evidently written by persons having some knowledge of 
the subject, and recommending their readers to try growing gin- 
seng, golden seal, the licorice plant, the opium poppy, or some 
other drug, are calculated to mislead the unwary, according to this 
paper, which notes that the subject has caught the attention of a 
number of the presidents of State pharmaceutical associations and 
forms the theme of recommendation in at least a half-dozen an- 
nual addresses this year. Says the writer: 


“While we have no doubt that there are some of these vegeta- 
ble drugs the cultivation of which might yield a moderate profit to 
an expert in the business, we do not believe that there is sucha 
golden harvest awaiting the husbandman entering upon it, or any- 
thing like it. It is not like the American agriculturist or horticul- 
turist to allow such opportunities to go begging. Plants that are 
really suitable to our soil and climate, and whose cultivation pays 
a profit, are at once taken hold of and utilized. Look at the pep- 
permint industry, for instance, or that of celery; they needed no 
such artificial stimulus as is being given the ‘culture of medicinal 
plants’ in the daily press at present 

“ As we have stated, the articles are well written and display at 
least a book acquaintance with the subjects of which they treat. 
Run down the authorship of them and it will be found that they 
emanate generally from writers in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, tho some of them must be accredited to our over- 
zealous or green consuls to foreign countries. One of these, urg- 
ing the cultivation of,the opium poppy in this country and sup- 
planting Turkish opium by home-raised, was recently thought of 
such value that it was telegraphed far and wide over the country 
—as if the culture of the poppy and gathering the opium crop had 
not been studied time and again by experts, to see if anything 
could be made from it here! No doubt there are places—South- 
ern California especially—where the poppy will flourish, but the 
slow gathering of the crop of opium by hand will bar its cultiva- 
tion asacrop in this country, at any rate until labor is far cheaper. 

“We do not desire to seem censorious or to decry this desire of 
the Agricultural Department to ‘show results.’ The young col- 
lege-bred men and women in its various bureaus must find some- 
thing to make a show of earning their salaries. We do, however, 
wish to warn druggists of the nature of the information of this 
kind given to the daily press, and thus prevent any of them from 
being beguiled into investing in the culture of medicinal plants.” 





Oxygenated Drinks.—The substitution of oxygen for 
carbonic acid as the gaseous element in effervescent waters was 
suggested long ago and now seems likely to become a commercial 
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reality. Weare told by La Nature (Paris, July 7) that in France 
it is beginning to be used to give “ life” to lemonade and similar 
beverages. Says this paper: 


“These drinks are prepared simply, like seltzer water... . 
They come in bottles like ordinary lemon soda. Their use is very 
hygienic, especially in summer, and they are recommended to per- 
sons suffering from diabetes, anemia, etc. They stimulate the 
digestion. It is most probable that these oxygenated gaseous 
beverages will soon become familiar and that the public will re- 
ceive them with the favor that they deserve.”— 7vans/ation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





WHAT WILL BECOME OF ENGLAND? 


 ineraseea is smaller by 550 square miles than she was in the 

time of the Norman Conquest, and she is losing yearly a 
territory equal in size to Gibraltar. If this goes on, will the seas 
one day wash over the last crumbling bit of the “tight little isle”? 
Apparently its inhabitants are going to take no chances, for the 
Government is now taking steps to prevent if possible oceanic 
encroachment at any such rate as this. Says an editorial writer 
in The Scientific American (New York, August 18): 


“The shores of England are composed largely of clay, chalk, 
or friable rock which is easily eaten away by the waves of the 
ocean or the strong currents and tides along the coast. In conse- 
quence great stretches of the shore have been worn away and are 
constantly crumbling farther inland with each succeeding year. 
This gradual destruction has caused great damages to many towns 
situated on the seashore and has destroyed thousands of acres of 
valuable farming land. At certain locations, even within the 
memory of men still living, the sites of prosperous villages of 
former times are to-day covered by many fathoms of water, some- 
times several miles from the present shore line. 

“ Coast erosion following severe storms within recent years has 
been so marked at many points on the English coast that after 
extended press discussion a parliamentary commission has been 
appointed thoroughly to investigate the subject, and if possible to 
devise means for the abatement of the injury. . . . There can be 
no.doubt that coast erosion is causing serious loss of land at many 
points, particularly on the south and east coasts, notwithstanding 
that the areas gained artificially at other points almost compensate 
for it. It has been estimated that in the thousand years from goo 
to 1900 an area of nearly 550 square miles has been worn away by 
the erosive action of the waves and ocean currents.” 


Geologists are of opinion, the writer tells us, that changes in the 
shore line of England are due almost purely to this action, and it 
is not believed that the subsidence and upheaval of the earth’s 
crust are in any way responsible. To quote further: 


“The material which is carried away after being eroded from 
the shore is either immediately borne to the deep sea in suspen- 
sion or is washed along the coast in the form of littoral drift. It 
is hardly possible to estimate the respective proportions of the 
material which are thus disposed of, but these proportions may 
vary from 20 to 90 per cent. of the whole, tho it is hardly likely 
that the proportion carried out to deep water often approaches the 
latter figure. 

“The question of coast protection is a difficult one, and the 
method in use at present, comprising the construction of walls 
and groins along certain areas, results of necessity in the depri- 
ving of the foreshore of the material which might otherwise gather 
there. Thus while a uniform system’ of protective walls and 
groins running from the walls out into the sea will, for the time 
being, largely prevent the erosion of the coast, it will nevertheless, 
by abating or largely decreasing the littoral drift, bring about the 
depletion of the foreshore and will ultimately cause the destruc- 
tion of both protective walls and groins. The question of coast 
protection and reclamation presents engineering difficulties of no 
mean magnitude, and the overcoming of these difficulties will con- 
stitute an interesting phase of future engineering history, for we 
feel certain that English technical men and men of science will 
find successful means for combating the destructive power of the 
sea.” 


CASTING HOUSES OF CONCRETE. 


S reported in recent interviews in the daily press, Thomas 

A. Edison proposes that houses shall be cast in molds in 

one solid piece of concrete. In his enthusiasm the newspaper cor- 

respondent goes so far as to cast the house with fireplaces, man- 

tels, bath-tubs, and even cement pipes for water and gas. *“ All 

this,” says a writer in Popular Mechanics (New York, Septem- 

ber), “might be possible of accomplishment, but as improbable 
as itis unnecessary.” This critic goes on to say: 


“ The idea is little more than an elaboration of things which are 
already well known in cement construction. Foundations for 
walls, smoke-stacks, heavy machinery, bridge piers, etc., cast in 
one solid piece of concrete, are being made every day. The 
steam railroads are making culverts, retaining-walls for track ele- 
vation, and even large arch bridges in one piece, or very large 
pieces, much larger than the material required for an eight- or 
ten-room house. 

“ Large buildings, including churches, theaters, and office build- 
ings, are now being erected of cement reenforced with iron rods 
or strips. In these cases the molds are not made for the entire 
building, but for a few feet at a time. Edison places the cost of a 
set of molds for a house at $25,000, which can be used over and 
over again. Four days is allowed for the concrete pouring and 
setting. 

“In process and principle the casting of a concrete house is lit- 
tle different from that of making 200-barrel jugsfor cisterns. . . . 
The use of molds for making the foundations, outside walls, and 
partitions would seem to offer advantages for quick and cheap 
construction, as the mixing and elevating of the concrete would be 
done by power and the tamping by comparatively unskilled labor. 
Molds for making blocks, fence-posts, water-troughs, curbing, 
cisterns, and many other articles are already on the market. We 
may therefore expect the forms for a cottage in the near future.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


‘‘THE love of display and the desire to have something different from the 
‘hoi polloi’ prevalent among the newly rich sometimes take peculiar forms,” 
says Telephony (Chicago, August). ‘‘One of the queerest of these is the demand 
for a telephone different from those in common use. Silver mouthpieces, ivory 
receivers, and hand-carved boxes of rare and expensive woods are some of the 
elaborations called for. But to all such requests the telephone companies 
return a polite but firm refusal. Their plea is that the highest price that couid 
be reasonably asked would not repay the time and expense in preparing new 
designs and providing extra parts. However, where there is a call for a tele- 
phone case to harmonize with the finish or color scheme of a certain room, tele- 
phone companies are willing to make concessions within certain limits.’’ 


REGARDING the illustration of a typewriter in THE LITERARY DIGEst of 
August 18, and the accompanying statement that it is a picture of the first 
typewriter, Mr. R. C. Gill, chief of the model-room in the U. S. Patent Office, 
writes us as follows: ‘‘This illustration and statement have been going the 
rounds of the press for the past seven years and, as far as I know, without 
contradiction. The first disclosure of a complete and operative typewriting 
machine was in the American patent to Wm. A. Burt, of Detroit, Mich., dated 
July 23, 1829. The second typewriter is shown in the French patent to 
Projin, dated September 6, 1833. The third disclosure of a typewriter is in the 
American patent to Charles Thurber, of Worcester, Mass., dated August 26, 
1843. The machine illustrated in THE DicEest was patented by Robert I. P. 
Allen, of Farmedale, Ky., December 26, 1876. The statement that the chief 
of the model-room is endowed with such a wonderful memory is as far from 
being correct as was the statement about the typewriter.” 


‘“CELLAR fires are dreaded by firemen,’’ says The Journal of Fire (New York, 
August), ‘‘and the frequency of these in the district south of 14th Street, Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, is one reason for the men’s disliking to do duty in that sec- 
tion. This fact alone points out the seriousness of the situation, which is also 
indicated by the record of cellar fires and illustrated by the happenings of any 
such fire. The cellar fire is a problem by itself, and needs special treatment, 
and there is little doubt that the underwriters can do much to further its solution. 
It is an established custom to grant reductions in rate for the improvements 
in risks; and in line with this practise, a reduction could be granted that would 
induce property-owners to equip basements and cellars with proper appliances— 
for example, automatic sprinklers which are favored by underwriters, and which 
for the needs of the department could be dry lines to be supplied by the Fire- 
Department engines. Even dry sprinkler lines improve the fire conditions of 
buildings so materially that the saving in losses would quickly justify the 
reduced rate. Such action would not only be advantageous as an act of practi- 
cal fire protection, but would also be of benefit as cooperating with the work 
of the Fire Department, particularly in the direction of using improved methods 
and appliances.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHY SOCIALISM SUCCEEDS WITH GERMAN 
CATHOLICS. 


Y appealing to the people and not to the princes, the Roman 

Catholic Church in Germany sustains her power, says the 

Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church. This example, he thinks, contains “many and many a 

lesson for Protestant pastors and for ecclesiastical statesmen,” for, 

he adds, “the church in any country that stands with and for the 
common people is a church no enemy can dislodge.” 

As early as 1848, the writer points out, Rome saw that she must 
battle for her life with Liberalism and Socialism, and one of her 
bishops, Wilhelm von Ketteler, of Mayence, raised the standard 
of Catholic Christian Socialism in Germany. “He largely in- 
dorsed the Socialistic program of the day,” says Dr. Bliss in 7he 
Homiletic Review (New York, September), “ invoking State pro- 
tection against the encroachments of irresponsible capitalists; but 
he held, that to endure, society must be founded on the rock of 
St. Peter. He pointed out the impotence of legislation to equal- 
ize property. Christianity alone, he taught, could put cooperative 
associations on a sound basis.” The points which have become 
the program of the movement were advanced by Canon Moufang 
as early as 1871. We quote the writer’s summary : 


“(1) Legislative protection of the rights of labor; (2) pecuniary 
State subvention in aid of cooperative associations; (3) reduction 
of the burdens of taxation and military service ; (4) restriction of 
the power of capital, and the removal of evils arising from usury 
and overspeculation. At the conferences of German Roman- 
Catholic societies at Breslau, in 1872; Aachen, 1873; Mainz, 1874; 
Schlesien, 1877; and especially at Diisseldorf in 1883 and Trier 
in 1887, the social question was very prominent. Gradually two 
wings developed : one tending to individualistic methods of reform 
and ‘self-help,’ etc.; the other calling for State action and much 
of the Socialist program. At Trier and Diisseldorf especially the 
latter wing showed itself in the majority. Therapid growth of the 
Social Democratic party in Germany has made it very difficult for 
the Catholic Socialists to maintain their hold on the working- 
man. Nevertheless in 1882 they had 110 representatives in the 
Reichstag, and in 1891 they counted 820 unions with 75,000 mem- 
bers.” 


The main strength of Catholic Socialism, says Dr. Bliss, lies in 
this widely spread system of organizations. Concerning the 
acitvities of these organizations in recent years we read : 


“The Roman-Catholic population of the German Empire is only 
twenty millions to thirty-five million Protestants; and yet in the 
Reichstag the Roman-Catholic party, the so-called Center, has 
more delegates than any other party in the empire. It had in the 
last election one hundred seats, while the Socialists, who came 
next, had only eighty-two seats. Indeed, the Protestant Imperial 
Government has to depend for its majority on a coalition between 
the Roman-Catholic Center with the Liberals or Conservatives. 
In that situation Rome is in power both in the legislature and 
among the people. This is not to say, of course, that Rome can 
do anything she will. On the contrary, she only has this power 
on the implicit condition that she befriend the people’s cause. 
But so long as she holds to that policy, she is practically impreg- 
nable from attack by the Government and from most attacks by 
the people. Atacongress of German Catholics in Strasburg in 
August, 1905, Count Oppersdorf exhorted the Catholics to con- 
tinue to develop this policy. He said, ‘Let every Catholic in Ger- 
many be a friend to every one in need.’ A church that pursues 
that policy can not be overthrown. Consequently, the Catholic 
Church in Germany goes into every humane movement. The 
Roman Catholic German Union for Works of Charity is a strong 
organization with 3,087 members and a very active life. There is 
also a strong Catholic propaganda and organization in Germany 
against the use of alcohol. Another organization is the Union of 
Catholic Women’s Societies, which publishes an attractive organ, 
The Christian Woman. Besides these and other societies, avow- 
edly Catholic, German Catholics enter into every humane move- 
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ment of every kind where they can exert influence. For example, 
at the International Congress for the Protection of Labor held in 


- Zurich, 1897, a very strong Catholic delegation was present, in- 


cluding many priests. The Congress received the papal approba- 
tion, and one of its three presidents was the Swiss Catholic leader 
Decurtins. So also with the International Congress for Labor 
Legislation held in Berlin, 1890, and in Brussels in 1897. 

“Be it understood, too, that this German Catholic movement is 
deeply founded and ably led. It does not simply drift with the 
times. There are in Germany at least a dozen Roman-Catholic 
theological magazines, and these give much space to developing 
from the principles of Catholic theology the scientific application 
of social reforms. There are also many Catholic scientific and 
learned societies. With knowledge gained in these, the members 
go out to mingle in the general Catholic congresses, where bishops, 
priests, nobles, and representatives of all classes meet on equal 
terms. It may not be generally known that since 1888 hundreds 
of Catholic scientists from all parts of the world have met trian- 
nually in the ‘International Congress of Catholic Scientists,’ the 
meetings having taken place at Paris, Brussels, Freiburg, among 
other places. It will meet in Munich next year. General Catho- 
lic congresses for social reform are also common. Where is the 
Protestant denomination that shows similar activity ?” 





MR. WANAMAKER’S INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH. 


HURCH institutionalism is carried out in a unique manner 

by John Wanamaker among the poor of southwestern Phila- 
delphia. The more especial features of Bethany Presbyterian 
Church, which grew out of a Sunday-school founded by Mr. 


_ Wanamaker when he was only twenty years old, are the present 


Sunday-schooland the Brotherhood of Andrewand Philip. These 
institutions owe their success to the unique personality of their 
leader. In Mr. Wanamaker’s case the personal relation between 
leader and members is carried to an extraordinary degree. A wri- 
ter in Zhe Christian Herald records the following rather remarka- 
ble fact: 


“Mr. Wanamaker always remembers the men, women, and chil- 
dren of Bethany in his absences. He carries a little book in 
which are written the names and addresses of the 1,100 members 
of the Brotherhood, nearly all the 5,400 Sunday-school children, 
and nearly all of the 3,600 members of the church. These names 
are arranged alphabetically, and each day when he is traveling he 
sits down with his book, and, beginning the first day at the letter 
A, utters each name aloud and repeats to himself the individual 
circumstances of each in which prayer and help are otherwise 
needed. He continues this daily until he has exhausted the list. 
His idea in doing this is to recall to his mental vision the face of 
each. ‘And thus,’ said the one who told me this, ‘no wonder Mr. 
Wanamaker knows us all by name, calls most of us by our first 
names—Tom, and Harry, and Jim—and remembers the particular 
troubles or joys of each.’” 


Some facts in the history of Bethany are set down to show 
from what small beginnings arose this church with its adjunct in- 
stitutions of Bethany Temple, a branch of Bethany; the Friendly 
Inn, a temporary home for friendless men; and the Penny Savings 
Bank, whose deposits from the poor amount to $750,000. We 
read : 


“ That first Sunday-school of Mr. Wanamaker’s was started with 
two teachers and twenty-seven scholars, in the second story of a 
house on South Street, where now stands the beautiful Wana- 
maker Branch of the Philadelphia Free Library. From that 
small beginning, the Sunday-school system of Bethany has reached 
a membership to-day of over 5,400 (one of the largest, if not the 
largest, Sunday-schools in the country), while the aemeny church- 
membership has reached over 3,600. 

“The story of the Bethany Sunday-school would not be com- 
plete without mention of Mr. Wanamaker’s actual first step in its 
founding. His friend Dr. Chambers, a Presbyterian minister, 
was the young merchant’s ideal of Christian manhood. Dr. 
Chambers told the young man that the latter should do active 
work among the poor. Accordingly, he gathered a handful of 
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South-Street boys and formed them into a Sunday-school class, 
and taught them the Word. The gathering-place for the class 
was a shoemaker’s shop, in which the cobbler’s benches were 
used by both class and teacher as seats. Over that cobbler’s 
shop two rooms in the second story 
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school do not connect themselves with the church. At 2:45 he 
addresses the Children’s Department, and at three o’clock comes 
the meeting of the Bible Union, in the church proper. Here 
again he is the Jeader, and he explains the Gospel from the view- 

point of the optimist, telling the 





were hired later, in which Bethany 





Sunday-school was organized by Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

“ Even before this, young Wana- 
maker had displayed the spirit of 
the active Christian, eager to help 
others. One Sunday, during the 
time when John Wanamaker worked 
as errand boy ina book-store, Dr. 
Chambers appealed to his own con- 
gregation for help. in building a 
church suitable to their require- 
ments. He told the congregation 
that if they could not give money, 
they might give goods. Thereupon 
avoice in the gallery, a boy’s voice, 
was heard crying, ‘I'll give a load 
of bricks from my father’s brick- 
yard.’ That started the donations 
that soon amounted to more than 
enough to build the church. And 
to account for the bricks, it might 
be explained that Mr. Wanamaker 
comes of two generations of obscure 
brickmakers in Philadelphia.” 








Sunday is a fully occupied day 
with Mr. Wanamaker. At nine 
o’clock he leads the meeting of the 
Bethany branch of the Brotherhood 
of Andrew and Philip. This organ- 
ization with a membership of 1,100 


ker’s favorite aside from the Sun- 
day-school. Of the remainder of his Sunday program we read: 


“ After church service, Mr. Wanamaker goes to his private office 
in the Bethany building for study. Here he decides what he is 
to say at the various afternoon services, and, by outlining, the form 
of presentation of his subjects. Then he goes to the church 
dining-room for his 
luncheon. 

“Itisnow two o’clock, 
and Mr. Wanamaker 
.goes to the meeting of 
the Bethany Tithemen, 
in a room in the top of 
the building, “where 
hang many costly paint- 
ings presented to the 
church by its leading 
member, the paintings 
being, of course, all 
Biblical subjects. The 
tithemen represent the 
one thousand members 
of the Bible Union, the 
one thousand being di- 
vided into bands of 
ten, each ten represent- 
ed by a_ titheman or, 
it may be, tithewoman. 
Mr. Wanamaker ad- 
dresses the tithemen 
briefly. Then, at 2: 30, 
he conducts the opening exercises of the great Sunday-school of 
which he is superintendent. Here he is at his best, for he loves 
the Sunday-school most of all. . . . Here in the main room (it is 
like a busy beehive) are six hundred scholars, and the main room 
is surrounded by eighteen class-rooms, with over 1.000 scholars. 
There is scarcely a communion when some of the members of this 





MR. JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Millionaire merchant and superintendent of Bethany Sunday- 
men is said to be Mr. Wanama- school. 





ROOM OF BETHANY SUNDAY-SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA, 
Its membership is 5,400. 


news that cheers and is full of hope, 
and expounding the philosophy of 
kindness. ‘His treatment of the 
fesson,’ said one of his followers, 
‘is popuar rather than critical. One 
wonders at the wealth of illustration, 
and how he can find time to super- 
intend the largest retail business in. 
the world, and yet make preparation 
for more addresses in a week than 
are given by a hard-working pas- 
tor.’ 

“After the meeting of the Bible 
Union, Mr. Wanamaker goes back 
to the Sunday-school to conduct the 
closing exercises. Then follows an 
‘After-Meeting’ for visitors and 
strangers, also conducted by the 
same leaders. 202" 

“Thus ends his Sunday’s work 
at Bethany. He has been on his feet 
almost constantly for eight hours. 
He has attended twelve meetings, 
has conducted eleven of them, and 
has delivered eleven addresses or 
talks. Such has been his Sunday 
work the year round for over fifty 
years, forty-eight of which have 
been devoted to work for the vast 
institution which he has upbuilt 
under the general name of Beth- 
any.” 








Fecundity of the Ger- 
man Religious Press.—Tho 
Germany has long been known as the home of rationalism, its in- 
terest in religous problems is apparently unabated. Zhe Chris- 
tian Observer (Louisville, August 22) notes the fact that the 
monthly announcements of German publishers offer “ theological 
studies in abundance, manuals for New-Testament study, tech- 
nical studies in all the 
sciences, antiquarian 
books galore, but espe- 
cially two kinds of pub- 
lications, viz.: books of 
a practical religious na- 
ture and a perfect flood 
of anti-Romish _liter- 
ature.” Commenting on 
the two latter-named 
The Observer says: 


“A beautifully sweet 
collection of lyrics is 
announced, under the 
title ‘Ein leben in Lied- 
ern,’ of which the _ re- 
viewer says, ‘it has a be- 
witching power, which 
binds and compels to 
serious thought the 
soul of every one that 
touches it.’ There are 
books with titles like 
these: ‘I am the Lord, thy Healer,’‘Dewdrops from God’s 
Word,’ ‘The Labor of Love,’ etc. The mind may rebel against 
revelation, the poor, hungry soul proves again and again the 
truth of Augustine’s words ‘O Lord, my soul is created for 
Thee, and without Thee it can not exist.’ When the mind 
wanders far away, the heart, in its need, is drawn to Him who 
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alone can comfort in the hour of trouble. Here lies Germany’s 
hope and that of all rationalistic Christendom. In the end the 
claims of the soul will outcry those of reason and compel men, 
however unwillingly, to listen to the voice of God, that speaks 
within. 

“But especially in the anti-Romish literature it is proven that 
the great principles of the Reformation are not wholly dead in 
Germany. Rome is unchangeable. It moves like a glacier, 
slowly, irresistibly, with crushing power. Rationalism breaks 
down the old religious barriers, but it is keenly cognizant of the 
menace of Rome. Here are some of the titles of this department 
of literature: ‘The claims of tolerance of the Center, in the light 
of the tolerance of the Roman Catholic Church,’ ‘Religion or 
Superstition,’ ‘Do the Jesuits belong in the German Empire?’ 
‘Ultramontanism,’ ‘Modern Jesuitism,’ etc. Not less than six- 
teen publications of this sort are announced in one month.” 





CATHOLIC PRESS CORRECTS A MISUNDER- 
STANDING. 


HE situation produced by the Pope’s encyclical forbidding 
the French ecclesiastical authorities to obey the French 
Separation law (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, August 25) seems 
to be misunderstood by certain sections of the American press. 
Such at least is the charge of the Roman-Catholic press against 
the secular papers. “A part of the American press,” alleges the 
New York Freeman’s Journal (August 25), “assume that the 
French Government has attempted to establish between the 
Church and State the same sort of relations which exist in the 
United States, and then proceed to criticize the Pope adversely 
for condemning a system which has worked so well in this coun- 
try.” Had “our able editors,” Zhe Journal continues, “gone to 
the trouble of informing themselves in regard to the measure en- 
acted by the French Parliament on December g, 1905, they would 
have learned that the word ‘separation’ is a glaring misnomer so 
far as the new law is concerned.” Zhe Journal adds further: 


“Pius X. properly describes it when he declares that it is not 
a law of separation, but of persecution. Its framers from the 
outset had no intention of leaving the church severely alone in the 
way the United States Government does. That would be giving 
the church liberty to carry out her mission in her own way. It 
was for the purpose of impeding that mission in every possible 
manner that the law of December 9 was framed.” 


The Journal quotes the Boston 7vrauscrift as saying: “If the 
French clergy and the more extreme of the laity follow the dic- 
tates of the Vatican they are likely to receive little sympathy from 
the world, which has come to the conclusion that an‘ independent 
church is better calculated to perform its appointed work than one 
which is dependent on the government for financial support.” In 
reply Zhe Journal says: 


“We have quoted the above for the purpose of calling attention 
to the ignorance that is prevalent in many American newspaper 
offices in regard to the real character of the contest between 
Church and State that has been precipitated in France by the 
enactment of the miscalled ‘Separation law.’ The newspaper 
from which we quoted says: ‘ An independent church is better 
calculated to perform its appointed work than one which is de- 
pendent on the government for financial support.’ Conceding 
that this as a general proposition is right, we ask what has it got 
to do with the present situation in France? May a church be 
called independent which is governed not according to its own 
constitution, but by rules forced upon it by outsiders who are its 
professed enemies? What would the Congregational churches 
of New England think of the sort of independence which would 
compel them to accept a form of church government abhorrent to 
them and framed by a body of men antagonistic to Congre- 
gationalism? Would not 7he Transcript be emphatic in its con- 
demnation of such a proceeding? Surely our Boston contemporary 
will not undertake to say that what would be wrong if done in 
New England would be right if done in France? 

“And by the way, it may be news to the Boston 7ranscrifi to 
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learn that the ‘financial support’ to which it refers was not a gra- 
tuity from the French Government to the church. It was the dis- 
charge of an obligation assumed by France in the way of payment 
for church property confiscated during the French Revolution. 
The repudiation of this obligation places France in the position 
the United States Government would océupy if it refused to pay 
the principal and interest of the debt contracted in the prosecution 
of our Civil War.” 


The Journal alleges a similar misunderstanding on the part of 
the New York 7zmes. In that paper we read: 


“Wherein is the Catholic Church, under the existing French 
law, subjected to greater disadvantages or disabilities in the 
French Republic than it is subjected to in the American Republic? 
And is it not notorious that nowhere in the world is the church 
making more progress, advancing more rapidly in numbers, in 
prosperity, and in power, thanfin these United States under the 
operation of the voluntary system? To all those to whom the facts 
of the case are known, and by whom they are dispassionately 
considered, the latest encyclical will be incomprehensible.” 


The Journal makes answer: 


“One church is independent, the other is not; one is not ham- 
pered in its action by governmental interference; the other is; 
one may without let or hindrance on the part of the Federal or 
State governments organize in whatever manner it deems most 
conducive to carry on its work; the other must move along lines 
marked out in Paris, altho these lines lead directly to schism and 
ecclesiastical disorganization of every sort. 

“Pius X. would offer no objection if the church in France were 
placed by the Government in the position in which the church in 
the United States finds itself. What he condemns is the attempt 
to fetter the church in France in a way which will render it ex- 
tremely difficult to perform the work for which it was instituted. 
He has set forth the ‘reasons of his opposition to the miscalled 
Separation law in language so plain that we are surprised that any 
American newspaper has read into his encyclical to the French 
bishops a meaning so contrary to what its august author intended. 
Pius X., we repeat, condemns the Separation law, not because it 
confers upon the church in France a status similar to that of the 
church in the United States, but because it aims at disrupting all 
ecclesiastical organization asa preliminary to uprooting Christian- 
ity from French soil.” 


Concurrence in this view is observable in 7he Zad/e¢ (London), 
which looks upon the situation thus created as one of the utmost 
gravity. To quote: 


“The encyclical of Pius X. declared that the associations for 
public worship were ‘placed in such a state of dependence upon 
civil authority that the ecclesiastical authority will clearly have 
no power over them.’ That was a radical objection which was 
made all the stronger by the fact that the powers assigned to these 
associations were so precarious, so utterly at the mercy of the 
public authorities, that there could be no security for their con- 
tinuance. Hence the present answer of a sorrowful Vou possumus 
to the summons to form associations and make a trial ot ,the law. 
For this the Government has only itself to blame. After manu- 
facturing an occasion for bringing in a bill of separation, it delib- 
erately proceeded to legislate on a matter involving the contract 
of the Concordat, in connection with which it was bound to afford 
the Holy See previous notification of its design and to dissolve 
the pact in consultation with it. But the French Government ob- 
served neither of these duties, preferring to legislate for the church 
whilst ignoring her. That alone was sufficient to raise the suspi- 
cion that the Government’s object was oppression rather than free- 
dom, and that suspicion finds overwhelming confirmation in the 
law as it has been passed. Had the law, whilst effecting separa- 
tion, left the church free to do her work as in England and Amer- 
ica, or had it even stopped short of imposing impossible condi- 
tions, she might have sorrowfully acquiesced. But the law as it 
stands is such as the church can not, without suicide, accept, and 
therefore no accommodation is possible. It is useless for its first 
article to declare that the Republic guarantees liberty of con- 
science and freedom of worship, if it deliberately proceeds to im- 
prison the organization of religion within so many and such exces- 
sive restrictions as to make it impossible without demolishing the 
imprescriptible rights of the church and herchildren. The Pope’s. 
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action will be denounced as impolitic intransigeance and a dec- 
laration of war on the democracy ; but it is only true to say that, 
if war is to be, he is fighting the cause of religious liberty.” 





THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
JAMES. 


N empirical religious philosophy is attributed to the eminent 
psychologist of Harvard, Professor James, by the Rev. 
Eric S. Waterhouse in Zhe London Quarterly Review. Professor 
James does not believe in religious rationalism, z.e., in a theory of 
the supernatural based on a-frior7 arguments. Every man sup- 
plies his own arguments, and can cherish what “ overbeliefs,” z.2., 
personal impressions and convictions, he chooses. Religion is, in 
fact, a matter of personal experience, and such experience va- 
ries with each individual. Mr. Waterhouse expounds Professor 
James’s views on this point as follows: 


“The religious philosophy of Professor James seems to be called 
into being by an impartial desire to give due attention to every 
shade in the prism ofexperience. By reason of this, he is brought 
into collision with the dogmatism of those scientists to whom a 
crucible and a test-tube are an ultimate measure of all that is. 
Against these, not without reason, he breaks a lance. A religious 
inquisition and heresy-hunt was a heavy enough yoke, but to be 
freed from that, only to be forced, with the pistol of physical 
science at one’s head, to swear allegiance to the dogmas of this 
new holy office, is to change the service of Solomon for the 
service of Rehoboam. 

“To any candid consideration, it is evident that the vast plenum 
of phenomena called Nature contains more material than can be 
enclosed in any system based on physical science only.” 


Breaking loose from the restrictions imposed upon thought by 
physical scientists, and averring that there is a wide realm of the 
Knowable which the instruments of the chemical laboratory can 
not test, Professor James, according to this writer, supports his 
position by an appeal to human experience. The “empirical 
manner” in which the Harvard psychologist “applies himself to 
his task” is thus described : 


“For Professor James, it is from the fact of religious expe- 
rience alone that conclusions can be drawn regarding the truth of 
that fact. He distrusts all a-frior7 methods, whether of philoso- 
phy or scholastic theism, to make religion objectively convincing, 
regarding feeling as the primary constituent of all religious belief, 
and philosophical attempts to construct a reason-compelling relig- 
ion as springing from the natural desire to interpret and systema- 
tize this source. The prior feeling creates the attempt to explain. 
But feeling is not justified of her children, who deny their parent- 
age, and cast themselves into the form of a-frzorz guaranties of 
the truth of religion, or philosophies of the absolute. No doubt 
the inspiration of these efforts is dislike of the subjective and 
individual aspect of feeling, and the desire to set the basis of re- 
ligion in universal reason. Solvitur ambulando, thinks Professor 
James. The attempts of philosophy to banish discord and give 
convincing proofs have led to as many divergenices as can be 
found in the original feeling. The ‘proofs’ of formal theism, and 
the dogmas of systematic theology tend only to confirm, not to 
create, faith; to give beauty, but not birth, to our convictions.” 


These religious experiences induce us to believe in a god of 
goodness and personality and in the efficacy of prayer without the 
aid of exterior teaching or a-friori arguments. Mr. Waterhouse 
continues, expounding the views of the professor: 


“Religious experience introduces us to a ‘something more.’ 
That something more is described by reference to that well-known 
psychological entity, the subconscious self, and, stated in the low- 
est terms possible, ‘we have in‘the fact that the conscious person 
is continuous with a wider self, through which saving experiences 
come, a positive content of religious experience, which, as it seems 
to me, is literally and objectively true as far as it goes.’ Beyond 
this is overbelief; but overbeliefs, tho they can be ignored for 
what after all is the purely theoretical purpose of seeking out the 
fundamental act of religious experience, are necessary in order 


that each may have somewhat with which to drape and color this 
naked and pale extract, and constitute it a practical and servicea- 
ble expression of religious life and activity. Indeed, ‘the most 
interesting and valuable things about a man are his ideals and 
overbeliefs,’ and as an example of the latter Professor James sets 
forth his own, ‘of a somewhat pallid kind, as befits a critical philos- 
opher ’—which, briefly put (so at least a general survey of his 
writings would suggest), is in agod whose attributes are goodness 
and personality, and from whom there is an inflow of energy in the 
faith-state and prayer-state, an attitude to which Professor James 
holds, despite the fact that thereby he may be ranked as one of 
the ‘piecemeal or crasser’ supernaturalists, for he does not hesitate 
to say that, however repugnant to the ‘scientific’ spirit, such a 
hypothesis is most adequate to the facts, and upon this over- 
belief he is willing to make his ‘personal venture.’ ” 


It can not be denied that the psychological theory of religion 
put forth by the Harvard professor will be welcomed by the world. 
As Mr. Waterhouse says, it is emancipating, for what is con- 
spicuous in the system of Professor James is the freedom which 
it affords to the individual, his idiosyncrasies, and the special 
and peculiar beliefs or impressions of religion which he derives 
from personal experience. “In effect Professor James’s attitude is 
this— instead of ascending into the height with Hegel, or descend- 
ing the depth with Schopenhauer, find the word nigh into thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart. Needless to say, Professor James’s 
polemic is against transcendental reason rather than against rea- 
son, and he has surely the right, if he please, to disentangle him- 
self from the meshwork of metaphysical cobwebs which the 
nineteenth century spun in such abundance, without being written 
down as the holder of an ‘extravagant’ position, who ‘discredits 
reason,’ and finds it no niche whatever within the sacred ark.” 
To quote further: 


“ By recognizing religion as embodying a positive content that 
is true, and contending for the right of each to interpret that con- 
tent as best he can, and in a manner valid for himself, he gives a 
freedom that transcendental methods conspicuously lack. For 
once having wound through the intricacies of the metaphysical 
maze to the center-compartment—or what we take as such—which 
is called God or the Absolute, it is no easy matter to find the way 
out again to the world of concrete religious fact, or to connect the 
absolute Deity with the relativities of our experience. Professor 
James’s empiricism lacks theoretic universality, no doubt, but the 
bewildering crowd of overbeliefs it sanctions will none the less 
sooner or later settle themselves or be settled by the practical and 
common-sense tests of reason and experiment, which in the long 
run are bound to eliminate the fantasticand temporary, and estab- 
lish those that can answer a lasting requirement. We donot need 
more. We maynot be capableof more. An overbelief or system 
of overbeliefs that survives this process may lack the stamp of 
logical stringency, but is sufficient for practical purposes; and the 
philosophy of religion, together with all knowledge that seeks for 
the ultimate by way of the actual, must rest on its journey in 
provisional results and working hypotheses, the more so since its 
aim is practical rather than speculative.” 





THE Year-Book of the Young Men’s Christian Association, which has just 
been issued, furnishes some interesting statistics. We quote a selection: ‘ The 
organization has enrolled more than 400,000 members in 1,761 branches. The 
total membership in 1866 was but 32,000; it is now 405,789; and in the same 
period the current receipts and expenditures have rolled up from $164,000 
to $5,319,153, while the cost for its supervisory work (the State and International 
committees), to which is largely responsible the development of the organization 
has increased from $279 to $425,966, withan added foreign budget of $151,691. 
The North-American associations have 61 foreign secretaries in ten countries, 
besides a larger number of native secretaries, and sent out 18 new men last year. 
The net property has shown the unparalleled increase in one year of $4,887,- 
ooo, making a total of $36,891,361 in value of real estate held, besides $4,794,360 
pledges for new buildings now being erected in 150 cities. In the past year the 
amount of money actually received by associations for current expenses and 
buildings was over $10,000,000. Its membership is more widely distributed: 
the chief divisions being 80,501 railroad men, 53,256 students, 13,355 colored 
men, and large numbers of miners, soldiers, sailors, Indians, etc. In some as- 
sociations over one hundred different occupations are represented. The 
number of secretaries and physical directors employed increased from 2,043 
to 2,039, and 303 positions are temporarily vacant. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


MR. STOLYPINE’S FAILURE. 


WM R. STOLYPINE’S want of success in appointing a minis- 

try that can control affairs in Russia is, according to the 
impartial press of Europe, the direct result of his own amiable 
spirit of vacillation. He gives interview after interview in which 
he announces his pacific intentions and denies that he desires the 
appointment of a military dictator. Meanwhile he has publicly 
snubbed Count Heyden, Prince Lyoff, and Mr. Stakhovitch, the 
Octoberists, who call themselves the party cf pacificregeneration. 
Their manifesto published in the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) and 
other papers runs in part as follows: 


“A strong monarchical power, popular representation, liberty 
based on the equal rights of all before the law are the conditions 
under which alone Russia can revive. All nationalities should 
enjoy the same rights, civil and political, in the empire. A sover- 
eign power should create a conclusive law, binding on the Govern- 
ment, whose duty it is, without either arrogance or remissness, to 
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the Parliament would be found, ready to start forth, the members 
of astrong, bold Government. Such expectations were vain. The 
imperial ukase has killed the Douma. Let it be so, but the act 
still needs justification. Such a justification would imply the 
creation of a government which would declare: ‘The Douma has 
not realized your expectations ; we will“do this in its place: We 
will grant the country liberty under another form; we will solve 
the agrarian problem.’ . . . The Government, however, has done 
nothing of the sort. Mr. Stolypine has been contented with grant- 
ing interview after interview. This has pleased the press. The 
interview is a means of publicity, not a method of government. 
We are compelled to declare that a great deal of time has been 
lost, which might have been better employed.” 


Mr. Stolypine has been playing a double game with the mem- 
bers of the Octoberist party, and trying to run with the hare and 
hunt with the hounds, according to the London S/a/ist. The fol- 
lowing are the acute remarks of this great financial organ: 


“The letters in which Count Heyden, Mr. Shipoff, and Prince 
Lyoff give their explanation of the negotiations with Mr. Stoly- 
pine regarding their entering into his Ministry make it quite clear 
that the Russian Prime Minister never had the intention to accept 
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P. M. VON KAUFMANN, 
Minister of Instruction. 











I. G. SCHTEGLOVITIOFF, 
Minister of Justice. 


N. R. SCHAFFHAUFEN-SCHAUFUSS, 
Minister of Public Works. 














THREE BUREAUCRATIC MEMBERS OF 


wipe out the ancient order of things, which is degrading, and put 
in its place the institution of those liberties proclaimed October 
30, 1905. 

“Responsible ministers are the guaranty of consistent legisla- 
tion and a sane executive. With regard to the agrarian question, 
our party considers that it should not shrink from advocating 
compulsory expropriation of a certain number of private estates, 
in order to supply permanent lots to the peasants. 

“This group of the Douma calls itself the party of regeneration. 
It is opposed to violence and the arbitrary spirit in which violence 
originates. It is by the law alone, and in the law, that popular 
needs will find their just satisfaction.” . 


Yet when these moderate Octoberists demanded five places for 
their party in the Stolypine Cabinet the Prime Minister refused 
them, offering them but two. It was to have been expected, says 
Francis Charmes, in the Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), that the 
Douma, and especially its moderate group, would have been called 
upon to supply ministers for the new Government. Mr. Stolypine 
has drawn upon the bureaucracy. To quote: 


“There is only one minister whom we hear well spoken of, that 
is, Mr. Stolypine. Yet he is looking out in vain for colleagues, 
and what he has found are all of the bureaucracy. When the 
Douma was dissolved every one expected that in the lobbies of 


MR. STOLYPINE’S ABORTIVE CABINET. 


a parliamentary cabinet. He offered the three gentlemen named, 
as leaders of the most moderate section of the Reform party, two 
seats in the Cabinet. They replied that two was not sufficient, 
that they must have at least five, and that the Ministry of the In- 
terior must be one. He added that if they were to enter the 
Administration their policy must be accepted as that of the Min- 
istry, and published as such. In that policy they included a cabi- 
net responsible to the Douma, equality of all persons before the 
law, the end once for all of arbitrary action by the Government 
and the bureaucracy, and expropriation of private landowners to 
the extent that would make possible a permanent settlement of the 
agrarian’ question. Mr. Stolypine refused these terms, and the 
negotiations came to an end. Obviously he desired to make the 
Russian public believe that he intended to enter upon a policy of 
reform. He hoped that the introduction into the Government of 
two moderate reformers would satisfy the public, and he knew at 
the same time that the entrance of only two would not really affect 
the character of the Government, which would remain frankly 
bureaucratic. On the other hand, the leaders of the moderate re- 
form party felt that if they were to accept Mr. Stolypine’s offer 
they would lose the confidence of even the most moderate of 
Liberals, they would confound themselves with the reactionaries, 
and would lose all influence. The result of the negotiations is to 
separate more clearly than ever the Liberal party from the 
bureaucrats.”— 77anslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Controller-General. 











PRINCE VIRSILTCHIKOFF, 
Minister of Agriculture. 
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MEMBERS OF THE STOLYPINE CABINET. 


KINGS IN COUNCIL. 


INCE the Field of the Cloth of Gold, when two kings, “equal 

in luster,” met to take counsel together, royal interviews have 
never been of much political import. Yet the meeting of Edward 
VII. and William II. at Friedrichshof has roused all the watch- 
dogs of the European press, asleep or awake, to express their 
hopes, fears, and expectations with regard to the result of the im- 
perial conference. The affairs of Russia are to be settled, we are 
told. The bitter feeling between Germany and England’ over 
Morocco is to be allayed, we are elsewhere told. The meeting 
has no political significance whatever, declares a third authority. 
Yet all agree that it is in the interests of European peace that the 
German and British monarchs have at length come to something 
that resembles an understanding. The London 7zmes, however, 
describes the meeting as “of the most informal kind, an ordinary 
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THE WAY TO FREEDOM SHALL BE WELL AND SOLIDLY PAVED. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


meeting of courtesy to which no extraordinary political signifi- 
cance attaches.” But on the contrary, 7ke Pall Mall Gazette 
(London) affirms that “important affairs of state will occupy the 
attention of the two sovereigns.” Russian affairs, however, are 
not to be discussed by the royal kinsmen, announces Zhe Daily 
Telegraph (London), but it is quite possible that the interview at 
Friedrichshof may have the effect of reducing the acerbity of criti- 
cism in the British and German press. More than that the friend- 
liest interview could not bring to pass.” The Morning Post 
(London) is of opinion that King Edward and Emperor William 
are actually bent on intervening with their advice in the affairs of 
Russia and says, “it is to be hoped that the present occasion may 
produce counsel to which the Emperor of Russia will listen, and’ 
which may have the effect of initiating a more promising régime 
in Russia than the present one of action and repression.” The 
effect of the incident in reconciling England and Germany and in 

















AUSTRO-GERMAN INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA, 


John Bull urges the frontier guard to go to the help of their neighbor: 
but, no; they don’t want to soil their white pants. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


NICHOLAS GOES ON WITH HIS WORK, UNMOLESTED BY THE POLICE. 
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promoting European peace is thus summarized by Zhe Tribune 
(London): 


“To remove as promptly and as completely as possible the 
stupid and unnecessary suspicions which of late years have 
clouded our relations with Germany was one of the objects which 
Liberals proposed to themselves on coming to power. We can 
hardly hope for such cordial cooperation and sympathy with the 
Germany of to-day as we are proud to have with France. . . . But 
if we must differ—and the extent of the difference is often exag- 
gerated—at least we can differ with courtesy and without bitter- 
ness. The King’s visit will help to emphasize the message of 
good-will conveyed in the reception of the German editors, and 
perhaps it may also smooth the way for the next meeting of The 
Hague Conference—a question which the King has deeply at 
heart.” 


The Journal des Débats (Paris) thinks that the two sovereigns are 
sure to discuss Russia, but from different points of view. “ Obvi- 
ously,” remarks this influential organ, “the two emperors will 
speak of the situation in Russia. But there is plain evidence that 
on this point their views do not agree. William II. is inclined to 
intervene by force, Edward VII. prefers more conciliatory meas- 
ures. Wecan imagine how difficult they will find it to agree in 
the terms of a missive in which they will prescribe to the Czar the 
course he ought to take.” 

The German press express their satisfaction over the interview 
as auguring peace for Europe. The ational Zeitung (Berlin) 
speaks of King Edward’s ability as a politician who has some- 
times given Germany a “hard knot to disentangle,” but while he 
need not be received with an ovation he is entitled to a respectful 
welcome. Thus: 


“The interview, as is well known, has been planned for a long 
time. The King of England makes the visit in the interests of 
English foreign policy. We must not think therefore that any- 
thing disagreeable will crop up between the two monarchs. The 
German people have no reason for preparing a triumphal recep- 
tion for their distinguished guest, but he may be sure that he will 
meet with nothing but polite and respectful greetings. King Ed- 
ward has always declared, for some years past, that he desired to 
establish good relations between the English and German nations, 
and asa matter of fact he has made frequent efforts to arouse 
good feeling between them, and bring them to a better mutual 
understanding. For instance, it is only lately that he entertained 
the representatives of the German press, and the Municipal Coun- 
cillors of Berlin.” 


























BETWEEN GENTLEMEN. 
THE SHAH OF PERSIA TO THE CzAR—‘ Be so kind as to tell 
me howI can become a constitutional monarch with a parliament.” 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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In a somewhat warmer and more cordial tone the Reichsbote 
(Berlin) speaks as follows: 


“This time last year King Edward traversed Germany without 
saluting his nephew, while the English fleet was cruising in the 
Baltic. If this year the condition of things is changed there is 
much cause for congratulation. Itis now plainly proved that after 
the Jourparlers engaged in by King Edward and Mr. Delcassé, 
after the attempts made toisolate Germany, former good relations 
between the two countries have been reestablished. We do not 
desire toraise up any difficulties for England, we only ask that she 
allow us to pursue our course across the world without putting 
any obstacles in our path. If the meeting at Friedrichshof inarks 
the end of England’s Germanophobe policy, and the beginning of 
better relations with Germany, we shall sincerely rejoice.” 


The Berliner Tageblatt speaks far more positively of the termi- 
nation of international animosity on the east and west shores of the 
North Sea and boldly declares: 


“Germany and England may dispute for the palm of victory on 
the field of science; they may be rivals in trying to efface the 
frontiers that separate different nations. One thing is certain. 
They will never cross swords. Blood is thicker than water, and 
certainly thicker than ink.”—7vauslations made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





CONSTITUTION FOR PERSIA. 


O talk about a constitutional government in Persia is not the 
same thing as to talk about such a government in Europe. 
So the press of Europe seem to agree. An Oriental monarch like 
the Shah, we are reminded, has about the same ideas about a rep- 
resentative assembly as Nicholas II. has. Yet it may be true that 
Muzaffer-ed-Din is inclined to. give his people more voice in the 
government of the country than they have hitherto enjoyed, pos- 
sibly with the ulterior view of serving his own ends. The ques- 
tion has been put: Are the Persians to be any more favored with 
freedom than those who elected and those who sat in the late 
Russian Douma? Some papers think that it is really a consulta- 
tive body the Persian monarch is about to convene. Others de- 
clare that he is in need of money, and Russia can lend him no 
more, and that he is thence calling upon his sutj2cts to authorize 
the imposition of more taxes upon the people. In any case, says 
the London 7imes, the National Council will do good. Its mem- 
bers will include the six classes of the population, known as the 
notables. Each representative will be elected by members of the 
class to which he belongs. To quote 7ke 7imes at length: 


“Tho we are not likely to see parliamentary government estab- 
lished in Persia, the National Council may yet do good in many 
ways. It may effectively insist upon a redress of the most press- 
ing grievances. It may bring forward some man of real power 
and character who, whether as grand vizier or even as shah— 
we believe there is a widespread popular superstition in Persia 
that Muzaffer-ed-Din is destined to be the last of the Kajar 
dynasty—will restore order and comparative prosperity to his 
country. More than once in the last few centuries Persia has 
been saved by men like the great Nadir Shah, or like Aga Ma- 
homed Khan, the founder of the present dynasty. For us, our 
main interest, political and commercial alike, lies in the mainten- 
ance of a stable and, if possible, a progressive Government in 
Persia.” 


It is highly probable that the incident will be no more than an 
act of comic opera, according to certain journals, 
The Daily Telegraph (London) asks : 


For instance, 


“Is it intended to be a parliament in earnest or a parliament 
pour rire? In the latter case, it would be an operatic episode in- 
tensely characteristic of the spirit of all politics up to the present 
moment in the land of Hajji Baba; in the former case it would be 
one of the most significant events in the whole history of the 
East.” 


The Daily News (London) regards the movement as at least 
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MEMBERS OF THE RED GUARD OF FINLAND. 


tending toward better government in Persia, to which country 
English bankers have lent considerable sums of money. 

These views are thrown out of court by Zhe Spectator (London), 
which does not believe in the parliamentary idea as possible of 
entertainment in Persia. The Shah’s pockets are empty, Russia 
will advance no more rubles, and a new excuse for taxation has to 
be discovered. Thus: j 


“The Persians are tired of being robbed for the benefit of the 
Kajar family, who monopolize all high offices, and are in each 
province sovereign and tyrannical princes. Western scribes are 
writing nonsense about a Persian parliament. The Assembly of 
Notables just now decreed has not been demanded by the people, 
but has been called together by the Shah and his governing group 
in order that it may stand between the people and the throne, and, 
now that Russia can afford no more loans, may sanction some 
great increase in general taxation, or some loan which, thus ap- 
parently regular, may be subscribed by European financiers.” 


As characteristic of the views of Continental Europe on this 
point we may quote the well-informed /rankfurter Zeitung, which 
thinks that “the influence of the movement toward more liberty in 
Russia is easily to be recognized in this political awakening of 
Persia.” It is Russian rebellion against autocracy and the warn- 
ing to autocrats contained in Russian revolutionary violence that 
prompt the Shah’s action. The writer proceeds as follows: 


“The Shah of Persia is to grant to his people a sort of constitu- 
tion, not indeed such a constitution as they deserve and desire, but 
still a constitution. A parliament or national assembly is to be 
convoked at Teheran, consisting of representatives from among 
the princes, the clergy, the royal family, the nobility, the mer- 
chants, and trades-people. It is not intended that the people in 
general shall vote for these representatives, but each of these lat- 
ter shall be elected by the group to which he belongs. The as- 
sembly shall discuss and pass decrees on all important matters, 
and there shall be freedom of speech on all subjects of reform. 
The first statesminister of the Shah shall propose the things to be 
dealt with and valify with his signature the needed legislation, 
over which he shall exercise the power of veto. The proceedings 
of the assembly must be approved of by the Shah. The assembly 
shall have no real legislative power, but shall be merely a consul- 
tative conference, as that outlined in Russia by Balygin.”— 7vans- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CAUSE OF RUSSIAN HOMICIDAL CRUELTY. 


HE hideous and wanton cruelties, the massacre and spolia- 
tion, with the rise of the Red Guard, which -have marked 
the first era of Russia’s revolution, are not to be looked upon; 
says a German statesman, General von Lignitz, in the Deutsche 
Revue, as outcomes of inherent Russian character. The Russian 
people and their rulers are naturally humane. A complication of 
circumstances, he tells us, has brought about this frightful exhibi- 
tion of brutal violence. It has been shown on the Government’s 
side without real complicity of the Government, and on the side of 
the governed without the countenance of the population proper. 
It has been aggravated by the revolutionary violence and inconsis 
tency of the Douma, and brought out also by the passionate agra- 
rianism of the peasantry. To quote: 


“In earlier times humanity in Russia was not a whit less gen- 
eral than in the countries of Western Europe. Alexander II. and 
even Nicholas II. seemed to add a new glory to their crown by 
their humane undertakings. That brutality which was the out- 
come of drunkenness among the lower classes only in exceptional 
cases was accompanied with bloodshed, for the Russian by nature 
is generally of a kindly disposition. Even in war unnecessary 
cruelty was frowned upon, and an ancient Russian proverb says, 
‘You must not hit a foe when he is down.’ A great change has, 
however, come over the people through the influence of the revo- 
lutionary propaganda, as well as in consequence of the rancor 
raised by the numberless attempts at assassination which have 
occurred. These attempts have been made by the revolutionaries 
with cynical recklessness, and have destroyed many innocent vic- 
tims. On the other hand,anumber of weak sections of the Right 
have made fruitless efforts to restore the autocracy to its original 
standing, and this has roused the dregs of the people to a sort of 
counter-revolution, which has manifested itself in the brutalities 
of Tomsk, Odessa, Homel, Mologda, and Bialystok. Under plea 
of political activity for the Government, criminals of the ordinary 
sort reaped a rich harvest by acts of violence. It was easy for 
them to rob banks, kill bank messengers, and extort money by 
blackmail. One thing was certain: the cash thus obtained never 


flowed into the coffers of the Revolution, but remained in the . 


hands of these criminals, who crossed the frontier to enjoy their 
spoil abroad.” 


Another thing which encouraged the revolutionaries in acts of 
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CAPTAIN LUOTO, CAPTAIN KULK, 
Chief of the Red Guard of Fin- Ex-Chief of the Red. Guard of 
land. Finland. 


LEADERS OF REVOLUTION IN NORTHERN 
RUSSIA, 


violence is illustrated in some detail by General Lignitz as follows: 


“The criminals whose doings we have spoken of above expected 
to profit by the unconditional amnesty demanded by the Douma. 
This suggested to Professor Scherbatsch the question whether 
the bomb-throwers who assailed the St. Petersburg Deputies 
Herzentem and Vinauer were to enjoy the benefit of the amnesty. 
The Douma by an overwhelming majority passed a measure in 
favor of abolishing the death penalty at the very moment that the 
Revolutionaries were passing sentences of death in the most re- 
lentless terms, not only upon officials and soldiers, but even upon 
their fellow revolutionaries when these faltered in following their 
leaders’ resort to extreme measures. The news of the af/entat on 
Admiral Dubassoff, Governor-General of Moscow, by which many 
innocent people were killed, was greeted in the Douma with en- 
thusiastic applause. A motion condemning these political mur- 
ders was defeated in that assembly. The parliamentary majority 
in Russia is therefore involved in complicity with any further acts 
of revolutionary cruelty; they have become, as a journal justly 
observed, ‘defenders of the argument of bloodshed !’” 


But behind the Douma were the peasantry and in some cases 
even the soldiers. The peasants believed that blood alone would 
purchase for them the land they longed for, says General Lignitz. 
and adds that “li was not to be expected that the rabid revolu- 
tionaries would ever come to reason, for at their back stood a 
short-sighted peasantry hungering for the land. Wider and wider 
among the population was spreading the idea that the power of 
police and bureaucracy could eventually be overcome by bloody 
deeds of violence.” Even the army and navy sometimes caught 
the infection of unjust and ignoble bloodshed and violence, and 
“soldiers, who joined with hooligans in acts of murder and rob- 
bery, yielded to the enticements of the Revolutionaries when the 
prospect of greater booty and of more land was laid before them, 
for 90 per cent. of the soldiers are of the same degree of intelli- 
gence and possess the same instincts and the same natural ten- 
dency to brutality as the masses of the peasantry.”— 7rans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








THE CLERGY BOLDLY CHARGE THE ROOSTER OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC, 
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ENGLISH PRESS ON SPELLING REFORM. 


HE English press turns with something like foaming mouth 
and flashing eyes on President Roosevelt’s proposal to 
adopt the new spelling. He who has so long been the darling 
object of British eulogy is now an~“ anarchist,” a “ tireless inno- 
vator,” a man “jellus of Julius Sezer, who left his mark on the 
kalinder.” Mr. Roosevelt is reminded that in literature “the 
United States still remains a province of England.” Bernard 
Shaw is a faithful spokesman of the Fourth Estate when he de- 
clares, as reported in the London dailies, “it took the combined 
efforts of Peter the Great, Julius: Casar,and Pope Gregory to 
revise the calendar. How, therefore, can Carnegie, with all his 
millions, even possibly with the assistance of Prime Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman, hope to revise the English languase ?” 

The Evening News (London) grows ironical and ol serves: 
“We quite see the justice of the contention that the Declaration 
of Independence should apply to the language as well as to the 
States. Americans are Americans, and they have a perfect right 
to do what they will with the words they use, as they have to 
manipulate the stock-market according to their inclinations.” 

But fury seizes Zhe Pall Mall Gazette (London), which says 
savagely that “the sort of man who so interferes with the standard 
rules of grammar and spelling as to worry more than his imme- 
diate circle of friends and relations is an anarchist.” 

In a serious but supercilious article of considerable elaboration 
the London G/oée thus delivers itself : 


“We have no desire to belittle American achievement, and we 
are even content to admit that Walt Whitman wrote poetry, if 
that will smooth matters, but we must venture to point out that in 
literature the United States still remains a province of England.” 


Travestying the style of the spelling reforms 7e Suz (London) 
enriches its editorial columns with the following burlesque : 


“We reely think Ruzvelt and his frends mite leve us our own 
langwige. They have not left us much else. In sum instances 
it may be puzling, espeshuly toa foriner and an imature skoolboy, 
but its orthografy has a sertin historikal valu and we do not like 
to part with it. Of kors if Ruzvelt, backed up by Karnegi, sez 
we hav got to reform our speling we shal hav to, and that wil be 
the end of it, for Karnegi has awl the dollers and Ruzvelt has awl 
the branes, but aw] the same it wil be dasht hard lines.” 


The same tone of condemnation characterizes the utterances of 
the London papers Star, Evening Standard, and Observer. Dr. 
Henry Sweet, the eminent philologist, is reportedin 7he Standard 
as saying, “I don’t like these partial reforms. Either let the Jan- 
“age alone, orelse reform it radically with a new alphabet,” and 
Dr. Emil Reich, the well-known lecturer on Plato, declares: 
“ Roosevelt’s plan breathes that scorn of history which is natural 
in a nation of yesterday, but is not acceptable to the old historic 
English nation.” 


Tue Berlin correspondent of The Daily News (London) gives some interesting 
details of the new type of battle-ship which is to be the German answer to the 
British Dreadnought. He writes: ‘‘These vessels, of which the Deutschland 
is to be the type, will be larger in size (19,000 tons displacement, as against 
18,000) than the British ships. Instead of ten twelve-inch guns of 45 calibers, 
or 45 feet long, they will carry sixteen eleven-inch guns of 50 calibers, or 45 feet 
10 inches long. Of these formidable giants, two are to be laid down this year 
and two next, and they will be built as fast as their British rivals. This, then, 
is Germany’s reply to our inept invitation to reduce naval armament.” 








BUT THE BIRD CROWS LOUD AFTER PUTTING THEM TO DISAS- 
TROUS ROUT. —Fischietto (Turin). 
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THESE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS AT ABOUT HALF PRICE 


ON LY A FEW SETS During the past few months we have sold hun- SP ECIAL PRICE $22 

dreds of sets of Mihlbach’s Historical Romances ; 
and we have now reached the point where we have decided to close out the few remaining at a cut price rather than carry them : 
over until Fall. The regular price of the books is $40. While the publisher of the work has been selling a number of damaged 


sets at $15, our edition which is brand new and perfect in every particular—we offer at only $22—and they ure not bound in cloth 


but in beautiful half-leather. Terms only $1 per month. Further than this we send this great library of 18 volumes to you for 
examination, all carriage charges prepaid. 


Library of Historical Romances} 


18 Volumes By MUHLBACH 9,000 Pages 


HESE historical romances are strong, vivid stories, as well as good history. Noset of books published reproduce so vividly 
T the social life of the times they describe. ‘‘ Frederick the Great and His Court’’ is the most remarkable romance ever 
issued. ‘Henry the Eighth and His Court’’ and ‘‘ Joseph the Second and His Court”’ are marvels for interest and in- 
struction. ‘‘Sans Souci’’ and ‘‘The Merchant of Berlin’’ are unrivaled in the entire domain of historical romance. All classes 
are represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, thought and acted. Thus the human interest always prevails and has 
given this set of books enduring popularity. Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these volumes, and their 
lives and actions are described in the most interesting style imaginable. In reading these romances one really feels they are a 
art of the time and people they are reading about. Do not fail to bear in mind that these are historical romances, not only 
ein ing you into intimate touch with the greatest events of the world’s history, but indelibly impressing these events on your 
mind through the most fascinating and diverting reading. : 
¥ The books are printed upon extra quality of paper from easy-to-read type, are attractively illustrated and bound ; combina- 
tion art cloths, light red backs and green sides, with titles and ornaments stamped in gold on back. Size of the volumes is 7} x 
5} inches. These eighteen volumes contain nine thousand (9,000) pages of thc most instructive and interesting reading ever 


ublished. 
. THESE ARE THE TITLES OF THE EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 


Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia | The Daughter of an Empress The Merchant of Berlin, and Maria Theresa 





The Empress Josephine Joseph II. and His Court and Her Fireman 

Napolecn and Blucher Frederick the Great and His Court pote ated P — = — Times 
Queen Hortense Frederick the Great and His Family ‘dade ‘Hofer eee 
Marie Antoinette and Her Son Berlin and San Souci Mohammed Ali and His House 
Prince Eugene and His Times Goethe and Schiller. 


Heury VIII. and Catharine Par: 
Two Typical Examples of their Rare Historical Value 
Below we give the contents of two of the volumes. These will illustrate to you how interesting the entire set is. 


PRINCE EUGENE AND HIS TIMES—The Countess of Soissons. The Laboratory. Prince Eugene. The Riot. Barbesieur Louvois. The State 
Reception. Help in Time of Need. The Flight. The Parting. Marianna Mancini. The Trial. The Skirmish. Louvois’s Daughter. The Court Ball. The 
Lady of the Bedchamber. First Love. The Betrayal, The Disappointment. The Foes. The Repulse. The Farewell. 











é A Page from History. The Emperor t 
| Leopold I. The Council of War. The Plains of Kitsee. The Baptism of Blood. Vienna. The Re-enforcements. The Fall of Buda. The Friends. The Mar- § 
3 quis Strossi. Laura. The Regatta. The Negotiator. The Lovers Reunited. Antonio’s Expiation. The Dungeon. A Two-fold Victory. The Dumb Music. 
: The Retirement of the Commander-in-Chief. The Fall of Belgrade. The Marchioness. The Flight. The Forester’s Hut. Sister Angelica. Louis the Fourteenth. 
# The King and the Petitioners. The Window That Was Too Large, The Imperial Diet at Regensburg. The Judith of Esslingen. Her Return. The Island of 
e Bliss. The French in Speier. The Treasure. Caspar’s Vengeance. The Duchess of Orleans. The Deliverance of Trier. The Fire-tongs. Brave Hearts. The 
& Advance into France, The Ravens. Sick and Well. The Duke’s Dangerous Illness. Insanity and Revenge. The Ambrosia. The Betrothal. Vengeance. 
& NAPOLEON AND BLUCHER-—Napoleon at Dresden, Frederick William and Hardenberg. The White Lady. Napoleon and the White Lady. Napoleon's 
High-born Ancestors. Napoleon’s Departure from Dresden. The Last Days of 1812. The Conspirators of Heligoland. The European Conspiracy. Gebhard 
Lebrecht Blucher. Recollections of Mecklenburg. Glad Tidings. The Oath. Chancellor Von Hardenberg. The Interrupted Supper. The Defection of General 
be York. The Warning. The Diplomatist. The Clairvoyante. An Adventuress. The Two Diplomatists. The Attack. The Courier’s Return. The Manifesto. 
re Leonora Prohaska. Joan of Orleans. The National Representatives. War and an Armistice. Theodore Korner. The Heroic Tailor. The General-in-Chief of 
5 ye sbeyne ye rp —— Ball = Pe City ¢ a = a _ pea ry 
§ r the Battle of Bautzen. Bad News. e Traitors. Napoleon and Metter- _ In order to se f the few ini ts it will b 
4 a. gpa . —y* , = apc gas a ae as Ag aa aecentary Gob yest 06 meatt then Seumen penenaeie: re 
Ms volt of the Generals, e Battle o psic. e Nineteenth of October. _ 
Hannibal Ante Portas, Biucher's Birthday. Passage of the Rhine. Napoteon's | TO™%,# Waoxatts Couaxy, 4140 ast 2a Street, New York, 
i New Year's Day. e King of Rome. Josephine. alleyrand. Madame beans - ” “hax BC ’ D : 
Letitia. Fall of Paris. The Battle of La Rothiere. The Diseased Eyes. On to fete hs aan this is 7 te eee Son it 
Paris! Departure of Maria Louisa. The Capitulation of Paris. Night and satisfactory after 5 days’ inspection, I agree to purchase at the special price of 
Morning Near Paris. Napoleon at Fontainebleau. A Soul in Purgatory. $22.00, payable $1.005 days after receipt of the books, and $1 00 per month for 21 
: ‘ : ooh, amd that I will hold the wockeublect co mancendes if F apnabeampte beens 
If You Wish This Great Work for a Gift ses ' us 
Ta oda sisis (eV oddtd cweven's ceess,suncesdiqeuscandeesehienaheteisemoe 
We will send it to any address you specify upon receipt of $1.00 
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‘STANHOPE 


Standard Equipment, 


$1400 


Study this handsome Carriage for a 
moment, and you will understand why 
it is the most popular model we make. 


i ee STAN HOPE, among 

electric vehicles, is the 
acme of good form. It em- 
bodies, more than-any type, 
not only style and safety, but 
the desirable virtues of ease 
and convenience as well. 

Do you fully understand 
how much you can depend 
upona Pope- Waverly electric? 
Do you realize that it is virtu- 
ally immune from disabling 
accidents? Gasoline cars may 
be “ killed” in countless ways, 
but you may be certain that the 
electric will bring you home. 
We make Runabouts Chelseas, Coupes: 


Physicians, Road, Station, Delivery Wagons 
and Trucks to specifications. 


Pope Motor Car Co., 


Waverly Dept., Indianapolis, Ind. 
BOSTON: 
223 Columbus Avenue 
WASHINGTON : 
819 14th Street, N. W. 


NEW YORK: 
1733 Broadway 
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High power. Strong, 
flexible construction. 
Speed to spare—hill 
climbers, Embody 
comfort, safety, ele- 
gance, Unquestioned per- 
formance guaranteed. 
Write for free booklet 
iag8 and our proposition to 
So those who buy and a. - 
sist us. Hustlers en- 
couraged. Ask dealers 
everywhere. Address 
The Bartholomew Co., 
315 Glide Street, Peoria, Ils. 


TREES ARE FAMOUS 
wherever planted; are planted 
everywhere trees are g)own, Free 


Catalog of superb fruits— Black Ben, 
King David, Delicious, etc.-Stark 10's, Louisiana, Mo. 


Why not Glide ; it’s the 
best way to go. 






Model “E” 
Glide Touring Car 








Old Books and Mage zines Bought and Sold 


AMERICAN MaGazine ExcuanGeE, ST. Louis, Mo. - 











CURRENT POETRY. 


Hey-Day. 
By WitTtER ByYNNER. 


Come and go a-berrying, 
Would you wiser be! 

Come and learn that everything 
Younger is than we— 


We who almost dared to think 
In our wearying 

There were no more springs to drink, 
No more pails to swing! 


We were dusty with our books. 
Come and let us go 

Out among the lyric brooks, 
Where the verses grow. 


Where the world is one delight 
Made of many a song 

Lasting till the nod of night, 
Lovely all.day long. 


Till the smallest glimmering nook 
Holds the moon in glory; 

And the heavens are the book 
And the stars the story! 


There the peaceful earth is sweet, 
Either way it lies— 
Under unacquainted feet 
Or on tired eyes. 
—From The Century (September). 


To M yrtale. 


By Austin Dosson. 


Myrtalé, when I am gone 
(Who was once Anacreon), 
Lay these annals of my heart 
In some secret shrine apart; 
Into it put all my sighs, 

All my lover’s litanies, 

All my vows and protestations, 
All my jealous accusations, 

All my hopes and all my fears, 
All the tribute of my tears.— 
Let it all be there inurned, 
All my passion as it burned; 
Label it, when I am gone, 
‘Ashes of Anacreon.”’ 

—From Harper's Magazine (September). 


Two Counselors. 


By Dora READ GOODALE. 


A cobweb on life’s alpine slope 
Man’s sunward path appears: 
Youth cries, ‘‘Take counsel of your hope!”’ 
Age whispers, ‘‘Heed your fears!’’ 
From Lippincott’s Magazine (September). 





PERSONAL. 


A Literary Financier.—Harry Thurston ‘Peck 
contributes to the September Bookman a sketch of 
the life of N. P. Willis. 


he finds worthy of particular mention is the pioneer 


Among other things which 


struggle of Willis, among American writers, to obtain 
commensurate remuneration for literary excellence. 
‘‘He is one of the very first American writers,’’ says 
Mr. Peck, ‘‘who made a living by his pen, and not 
merely a living, but a very good one.” His suc- 
cessful consolidation of financial and literary genius 
is thus outlined: 

He ought to be a sort of patron saint for those 
who write for magazines. Such writing was not 
remunerative before Willis, by his cleverness, com- 
pelled the publishers to send him liberal checks. 
The North American Review, when founded, paid its 
most eminent contributors at the rate of two dollars 
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A safe and conservative 
investment is offered the 
public in the $150,000 
issue of First Mortgage 
> per cent. Guaranteed 


Gold Bonds of The 
Apple Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co. 


These bonds are guaranteed by the 
American Guaranty Co., of Chicago, and 
are of two denominations, $500 and $250. 
Interest coupons are paid semi-annually. 


The Apple Electrical Mfg. Co. has 
been bonded with the purpose of taking over 
the business of The Dayton Electrical Mfg. 
Co., and furnishing increased facilities for 
carrying on the highly profitable business 
which the latter company is now transacting, 

The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. are the mak- 
ers of the well-known Apple Ignition Apparatus, and 
practically enjoy a monopoly of the ignition dynamo 
business throughout the world, owing to their broad 
patents, and by virtue of the peculiar merits of the 
Apple Dynamo, and other Ignition apparatus which 
they manufacture. 

In six years the sales of the Company have in- 
creased from $3,715.63 to $100,000.00. The profits 
for 1905 amounted to more than $25,000. 

Over $50,000.00 has been spent in introducing 
the Apple Ignition System, and a recognized place for 
it has Sa won in the gas engine field. 

The possibilities of the new Company can be 
conservatively estimated as follows : 

Earnings for last year,.......-.-++.-.: $25,000.00 
Interest on $150,000.00 at 5%,..... ... 7,500.00 


Surplus, $17,500.00 


The above statement shows that the increased 
capitalization could have been carried in the past, and 
on the increased business at advanced prices the earn- 
ings for the next year should be at least double the 
amount above. 


Write for prospectus. 


The Apple Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, - Ohio. 


DIRECTORS: 
V.G. Apple, Pres. H. F. Apple, Vice-Pres. 


H. G. Catrow, Treas, R. L. Hubler, Sec’y 
O. D. Apple. 


DEAFNESS 
tess 





A miniature Telephone for the Ear, 
Invisible, 
easily adjusted and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over fifty 
thousand sold, giving instant relief 
from deafness and head noises, 
There are but few cases of Deaf- 
ness that cannot be benefited. 


Write for booklet and testimonials, 
The Morley Company 
Dept. 85. 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


—— ENGINEERING —— 


offers the broadest field of development to the ambitious young 
man, Our courses in Civil Engineering, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering fit you for the very highest paid positions in the world. 
Will you take the first step? Simply clip this advertisement, mail 
it to-day, and receive free our 200 page hand-book describing our 
60 courses in Engineering work. It 


IS WORTH WHILE 
Do not delay but write now. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
LIT, DIGEST, Sept. 8, 06 eect 
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per page of about 1,000 words. Willis, even while 
a boy at Yale, got more than that. Later, when he 
received $50 for four small printed pages of con- 
tributed matter, he made a new ‘‘record’’ among his 
brethren of the periodical press. It seems small 
enough in these days, but it was astonishing then. 
When Robert Bonner of the old New York Ledger 
sent Willis $100 for a short poem, there was more 
stir made than when, years afterward, St. Nicholas 
was said to have sent Tennyson $1,000 for a shorter 
one. In fact, Willis lived well all his life, with no 
source of supply save his ink-bottle and his pen. 
When he first went abroad, in 1831, it was with only 
$500 as his sole fortune, and a promise of ten dollars 
for every letter that he should write for the New 
York Mirror—not more, however, than one each 
week. In Europe, Willis lived with nobles and gen- 
tlemen, dined at ease with kings, consorted with the 
greatest in whatever land he visited, paid his way, 
married, returned home, purchased an estate, re- 
ceived what was then the handsome revenue of $7,500 
annually, entertained lavishly, went everywhere— 
and all by the magic of his pen, in a country which 
had but half awakened to an appreciation of litera- 
ture, and which was hungry only after newspapers. 








Dutchmen to Spare.—tThe accidental shooting 


of Lieutenant England, of the United States Navy, 
by French soldiers at target practise, on July 28, 
recalled to Rear Admiral Coghlan the following inci- 
dent which the Chicago /nter Ocean publishes: 


When Admiral Farragut was cruising in Europe 
after the Civil War, on the famous old warship Frank- 
lin, at one of the European ports he gave orders for 
firing a salute to a Dutch man-of-war. 

The gunners sprang to their positions to carry out 
the order, but unfortunately one of the men forgot 
to take out the iron tompion, which is the name of 
the stopper or plug which is used when a heavy 
piece of ordnance is not in use. This tompion 
weighed 22 pounds, and when the gun was fired 
went hurlting through the air, a tremendously deadly 
missile. It flew across the path of a Dutch vessel 
and carried off the heads of two Dutch sailors. 

Admiral Farragut at once sent an officer from the 
Franklin to the Dutch ship with his most abject 
apologies and an offer to make whatever reparation 
it was thought was adequate. The Dutch admiral, 





BOY BUILDING 
Right Food Makes Fine Boys 





Many people have questioned the truth- 
fulness of the statement that the brain can 
be really nourished and built up from some 
particular kind of food. 

Experience is better than any kind of 
theory. 

The wife of a prominent legislator in Ken- 
tucky says: ‘‘ A woman of my acquaintance 
was in a badly run-down condition at the 
time she became a mother, and at three 
months of age the child was a mite of 
humanity pitiful to look upon, with no 
more brain development than a monkey. 

‘* About the time I speak of when the 
child was three months old the mother be- 
gan feeding him Grape Nuts. 

“In ten days it was plain that a change 
was taking place and in a few weeks the 
boy became rosy, healthy and rounded out. 

‘He is now five years old and his food 
this entire time has been Grape-Nuts and 
cream. He seldom ever takes any other 
kind of food. 

“Tt is a splendid illustration of the fact 
that selected food can produce results, for 
this boy is perfectly formed, has a beautiful 
pt and arms and legs of a young athlete, 
while his head and brain development ap- 
pears perfect, and he is as bright and intelli- 
gent as can be. 

‘“*T cannot comprehend a better illustra- 
tion of the truth of the claim made for Grape- 
Nuts, that it is a brain and body builder.’ 
ne given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
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Franklin Cars for 1907 


All models have new, larger and more luxurious 
bodies, larger wheels and longer wheel-bases, with- 
out increased weight; automatic gear-change; and 
absolutely quiet engine. 

No change whatever has been made in the dis- 
tinctive Franklin engineering, design or construc- 
tion. Their correctness has been demonstrated 
during the past season more triumphantly than 
ever. But, in these 1907 models, the abundant, 
net, always available Franklin power, Franklin 
economy, and Franklin comfort, are carried to the 


Type G Four-Cylinder Light Touring-Car $1850 


Four passengers. 12 “Franklin horse-power.” Three-speed sliding- 
35 miles per hour. 1400 pounds. 

The most popular of all family cars, Light, strong, and in performance 
equal to any “twenty.” The only small four-cylinder touring-car made 


Type D Four-Cylinder Touring-Car $2800 


Five passengers. 20 “Franklin horse-power.’’? Three-speed sliding- 
gear transmission. Shaft-drive. 45 miles per hour. 1900 pounds. 
The ablest and most luxuriously comfortable on American roads, of all 


Type H Six-Cylinder Touring-Car $4000 


Seven passengers. 30 ‘‘ Franklin horse-power.” Three-speed sliding- 
gear transmission. Shaft-drive. 50 miles per hour. 2200 pounds. 

Six-cylinder perfection. Anunmatched combination of power, strength, 
smoothness, flexible control and light weight. 


Write for 1907 catalogue, showing above models,and shaft-driven 
runabout, landaulet and limousine. 


1907 Type D $2800 


1goo pounds. 45 miles an hour. 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
M.A.L.A.M. 
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INVEST CONSERVATIVELY 
BUT BE SURE OF 
We cannot offer greater dividends = % 


from investments than careful 
borrowers with ample security 
need to pay. But if your savings institutions de- 
mand for themselves more than one-sixth of the 
borrower's interest payments, we can serve you to 
your advantage. 
Assets - = $1,750,000. 
Established 13 years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. 
Earnings paid from day re- 
ceived to day withdrawn. 
Letters of inquiry solicited and 
promptly answered. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Building, Broadway, NEW YORK. 























IS THE BEST. 

Has maintained its 
reputation -for qual- 
ity. Made by the 





gi 
for years, thus defying competition. 
Trims, Files, cleans and removes 
hangnails. Price 25c. by mail. 
Sold everywhere. Sterling silver 
handle, price $1.00. 
H. C. COOK CO. 


St., Ansonia, Conn, 
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**I have seen all the efforts of the past 50 
years towards building a shoe that 

xe would mould itself at once to the foot. 
The result is in the 


“WORTH” 
CUSHION SOLE 
SHOE. 


** It fits the foot at once. 

* There is absolute rest to every nerve in 
the foot. 

** There is an equal weight distribution. 

** The foot moulds the cushion as it would 
wax—at once 

“The foot form is established and retained 
from the first time your weight rests on 
the shoe. 

“* The materials are made only for this shoe. 
** It’s a shoe built to fit the foot—stay com- 
fortable—retain its shape—and endure. 

** It’s waterproof. 

‘** The porous insole allows circulation. 

** Prevents perspiration— 

** It's dry. 

Ask your dealer for the Worth Cushion Sole 
Shoe—Insist on having it— Write for 
catalog if he hasn’t the shoes. 
Men’s $4.00, $4.50, and $5.00. 

Women’s $3.00 and $3.50. 


The Cummings Co., Inc. 
anufacturers 


4 Osborn Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















Ladies’ Juliets or slippers 
are worth much more if 
they carry the Heart 
Trade-mark Elastic. 


Warranted to out- 
wear the shoe or we | 
will replace it free of | 
expense to you. 


All live dealers demand 


| Be 
| sure and 
| ask for 


Hub Gore 


| HUB GORE ELASTIC with Heart 
Inside 
HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 











Advertisements Cost. Read Slowly 
BETWEEN THE LINES 


Kerr's Reports Comenay, Oakland, Cal. are authorized 
to sell by deed only,a rich, proven, develope California 
gravelmine. No prospect, no gamble, no stock, no promis- 
és, no guessing; the real thing. Owner compelled to sell. 

What you buy,—120 acres, tool and bunkhouses, tram- 
ways and cars, tools, water, timber, and a tunnel 270 feet 
long ready for breasting. Goes $10 per cubic ‘yard or deed 
free Sworn proofs part of conveyance. Mine easily worth 
we believe half million dollars. Buyers manageand control. 

For One Thousand dollars ($1,000) you get a warranty 
deed for one eightieth (1-80) part of acreage, equipment and 
ncome. Almost half already placed. Hurry me month 
ionly left. Write or wire. Refs. the deed and the mine. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


is pleasant, absorbing, clean work It will pay you 
well and there isa simple inexpensive way to master 
this subject. Why not grasp this opportunity to better 
yourself ? We will advise you at our expense. Simply 
clip this advertisement, mail it to us, and receive free 
our 200 page hand-book describing our 60 courses in 


ENGINEERING 
Let us help you. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
L Lit. Digest, Sept. 8, 06 
$100,000.00 will buy one of the 


BUSINESS CHANCE « largest and best paying Broom 


Businesses inthe country. The company operatesa prison 
factory, h»s a magnificent business, with profits highly 
satisfactory. Good reasons for selling. The chance of a 
lifetime for somebody. One Hundred Thousand Dollars 
necessary to handle the trade. Don’t answer unless you 
mean business. Address Manufacturer, care Literery Digest. 
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while accepting the apology, returned an answer 
to the American that would probably be called heart- 
less in these times, when the enlisted force of each 
navy has a higher place in the popular regard than 
it had in those days, perhaps. The Dutch admiral 
requested Admiral Farragut to lose no sleep over 
the accident,closing with these words, ‘‘His Majesty 
has plenty of Dutchmen.” 

The incident was closed then and there. Tra- 
dition records that the cold-bloodedness of the Dutch- 
man’s reply jarred the famous American, whose 
calmness all the guns in the forts at Mobile could 
not disturb. 


Roses and Nightingales.—‘‘Of all the auction- 
eers who have swayed the hammer from the days of 


Augustus Cesar to the present time,” says the Satur- 
day Evening Post, ‘‘the most famous was George 
Robins of London.’ Of his exceptional ability we 
are informed further by the writer: 


To a fine person, we are told, he added mind, edu- 
cation, and a rare knowledge of men. He made the 
sale of a library a continuous literary lecture. Pos- 
sessing rare elocutionary gifts; reading with ex- 
quisite taste passages from the books he was selling, 
with brief biographies and criticisms of their authors; 
reciting hexameters from Greek and Roman classics, 
and reading passages from humorous writers with 
a tone and air so ludicrous gs to set the room in a 
roar of laughter, he often won higher prices for books 
than those obtained at the shops. An amusing ex- 
ample of his adroitness in extolling an estate is the 
language with which he once closed a highly-colored 
description of one he was selling. Fora few moments 
he paused, and then said: 

‘“‘And now, gentlemen, having given a truthful 
description of this magnificent estate, candor com- 
pels me to allow that it has two drawbacks: the litter 
of the rose-leaves and the noise of the nightingales.’’ 


A Professional Funny Man.—The best humor- 
ists are. often melancholy men in outward appear- 
ance, we are told, but lest we gather from that that 
the making of jokes tends to sober the spirit, The 
Home Magazine furnishes us with some sidelights 
on the personality of one famous ‘‘jokesmith.” 
Says this paper: 

Inventor, manufacturer, philosopher, philanthro- 
pist, are some of the titles to which Edwin A. Oliver 
is entitled, altho he is commonly called a ‘‘joke- 
smith’’ or the ‘‘funny man’’ of the Yonkers States- 
man. To quote Mr. Oliver, he lives ‘‘in the largest 
city next to New York.”’ That is a geographical 
joke, one of 75,000 of various kinds and descriptions 
about which Mr. Oliver thinks seriously before he 
smiles as it comes to him and he jots it down. He 
informs you that he was twenty-eight years old in 
May, but to what year he refers he does not say. 
‘‘Why, I might just as well tell you how old I am,”’ 
he answers when you ask. Having perpetrated a 
number of mother-in-law jokes that have found their 
way into the hearts of thousands of American homes, 
Mr. Oliver remains single. Few men have really 
done more than he to make the world better by 
making the people happier. His jokes have been 
disbursed with a lavish hand, as tho the treasury of 
fun was inexhaustible, and the philosophy of his wit 
and his philanthropic bestowals of typographical 
smiles have made him a benefactor of genuine worth. 


China’s “Financial Pilot.”,-—The recent rumor, 
alleging the intended withdrawal from China of Sir 
Robert Hart, Inspector-General of Imperial Mari- 
time Customs, has caused considerable comment in 
the press. The unique position which he has filled 
for nearly half a century so admirably, is the subject 
of an article in the September Review of Reviews, 
from which the following is taken: 


Whether or not the time has come for China to 





take charge of her own business, the story of Sir 
Robert Hart and his work will continue to be the 
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LITHOLIN” 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 

are waterproofed linen. 

Wrinkles and frayed edges im- 
possible, 

Always fresh—always stiff, 
_ When soiled you can clean them 
ina moment with a damp cloth, 

All shapes and sizes. 


At collar shops or of us. 
Collars 25c. Cutts 50c. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
13 Waverly Place, New York 





entities SANITARY - 
HEALTHFUL > WARM - 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. Blankets and 

thick quilts should never be put upon the bed, The weight 
is depressing, retains perspiration, causes nightmare and is un« 
healthy, Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized 
paper, kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing blan- 
kets, They are an application of A Well-known Sei- 
entific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.(0 a dozen, F. O. B. Cincinnati, or we will 
send two full size for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. Also make 
the famous Paper Diapers thit Appeal to the 
mother of the babe to be worn inside the regular 
diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per 100 F. O. B., 
Cincinnati, or will mail 50, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS Co, 
Dept. 2 Cincinuati, Ohio 















CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


Sixty -four years’ reputation 
behind every piece in every box. 


For sale where the best is sold. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Estasuisuep 1842, 
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Priestley Cravenette and Crucial Test Raincoats 
Ce. Sa. 
Dept.17, Crucial Test Rain Cloth Co., 10 West 224 St, New York 





FRENCH STORIES IN ENGLISH 


by the famous writers Audre Theuriet, “‘Gyp,”’ and others, 
are contained in Young’s Magazine, 15 to 20 complete 
snappy stories in every number. 10c for sample copy or 25c 
for 3 mo. trial. Woung’s Magazine, Dept. A, N. We 
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story of the empire's rise from commercial depravity. 

Out of nothing the British reorganizer built up a 
system unsurpassed by any machine of its kind in 
the world. When he went to China in 1854 as a 
student interpreter in the Hongkong consulate, just 
after he had been graduated from Queen's College 
in Belfast, only the single port of Shanghai was in- 
cluded in the customs service. Nine years later, 
when he became inspector-general at the age of 
twenty-eight, there were but five ports under the 
department. The foreign commissioners, appointed 
at the request of the merchants of Shanghai aiter 
the Taiping rebellion of the early fifties, had hardly 
made a start toward rescuing the service from the 
chaos of native control. 

Having mastered the Chinese language and famil- 
jarized himself with local conditions during four 
years of work as a deputy in the service, which he 
had entered after obtaining special permission to 
resign his British consular post in 1859, the Inspector- 
General,set about the gigantic task of creating a 
modern business organization amid surroundings 
of superstition, ignorance, prejudice, and dishonesty. 
The results of his labors are known. How he ac- 
complished them has not been explained, for his 
modesty is proportionate to his achievements. 

In less than two decades he had become necessary 
to China. The Government recognized him as the 
helmsman of the only branch from which it could 
expect revenues honestly collected and sure to ma- 
terialize. He was rewarded with decorations of rank 
that made him equal to the highest mandarins. 
Gradually his authority extended beyond the cus- 
toms. He became the financial pilot of the empire. 
In matters of foreign policy and trade his word 
was law. The Dowager-Empress, Tsi-An, despot of 
the imperial court, bowed to his judgment. When 
the Tsungli-Yamen authorized a treaty or instituted 
a public improvement, altho its decrees made no 
mention of the British censor’s name, the author 
of the treaty or the inventor of the innovation was 
Sir Robert Hart; and when some one must be found 
to put into effect the new plan, the Inspector-General 
of Maritime Customs was the only man fitted for the 
responsibility. 

Without relaxing his watchfulness over the cus- 
toms service, which grew rapidly until it embraced 
all the ports of entry along the 4,000 miles of coast 
line, he undertook and perfected the Government’s 
system of lighthouses on ocean and rivers, organized 
and directed an armed fleet patrolling the water of 
the empire for protection against smugglers, arranged 





GOOD AND HARD 
Results of Excessive Coffee Drinking, 


It is remarkable what suffering some per- 
sons put up with just to satisfy an appetite 
for something. 

A Mich. woman says: ‘I had been using 
coffee since I was old enough to have a cup 
of my own at the table, and from it I have 
suffered agony hundreds of times in the years 
past. 

“My trouble first began in the form of 
bilious colic, coming on every few weeks and 
almost ending my life. At every attack for 
8 years I suffered in this way. I used to pray 
for death to relieve me from my suffering. 
I had also attacks of sick headache, and be- 
gan to.suffer from catarrh of the stomach, 
and of course awful dyspepsia. 

‘“‘For about a year I lived on crackers 
and water. Believing that coffee was the 
cause of all this suffering, I finally quit it 
and began to use Postum Food Coffee. It 
agreed with. my stomach, my troubles have 
left me and I am fast gaining my health 
under its use. 

‘‘No wonder I condemn coffee and tea. 
No one could be in a much more critical 
condition than I was from the use of coffee. 
Some doctors pronounced it cancer, others 
ulceration, but none gave me any relief. 
But since I stopped coffee and began Postum 
I am getting well so fast 1 can heartily 
recommend it for all who suffer as I did.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the little book, ‘“The Road to 
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TRADE MARK 





The Mark of Closet Sanitation 


What disinfection means to the surgeon—what vaccination means to the 
public health—all that and more does the Sy-CLo Closet mean to the sanita- 
tion of the home. The Sy-CLo is more than the best closet—it is a wonderfully 
efficient and perpetual safeguard of health. 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-cLo has a double cleaning action. 
Instead of being merely flushed, its bowl is instantly and completel emptied 
by a powerful syphonic pujJ from below, and at the same time, shoowumiary 
washed by a copious flush of water from above. The outlet of the Sy-cLo 


closet is closed by a water seal of unusual depth, that makes the escape of 
sewer gas impossible. 


Being of a single piece of hand moulded china, the Sy-cLo is without 
crack, seam or crevice that might collect impurity and furnisha breeding 
place for germs of disease. 


The Sy-CLo closet has no surface to chip off or crack, is not affected by 
acid, water, or wear,and with ordinary care, will outlast the building in 
which it is installed. 


The name “Sy-cLo” on a closet guarantees that it is made under the 
direction and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best ma- 
terials, and with the aid of the best engineering 
skill,and has the united endorsement of eighteen 
of the leading potteries of America. 


Booklet on ‘‘ IIousehold Health” sent free if, 
you mention the name of your plumber. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of 
the same material as the Sy-cLo Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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BORATED A Happy 
tes ssi Marriage 
Depends 


largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health, 
This knowledge does not come 
7 intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


et Sexology 


Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 





——" igbetul after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or by William H. Walling, A.M , M D., imparts in 
receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N.J. Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 








Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

















Wellville.”’ ‘‘There’s a reason.”’ 








Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 


2 Yoman Should Have, 
—Do You Shave Yourself >— naveeses a Lowe Wik theall ewe 


Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 





Does your razor keep a keen Edge ? Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
The Busse Dry Hone will do it. Rub the Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
razor over hone a few times, then strop and Rich- Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
the edge is pertect. A geutleman em het Write for “ Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents 
would not take $10 for mine if I could not 
get another! A used it five years and Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 
the razor is just as good as new. 
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$1.00 PREPAID, 


Costs you nothing if not satisfactory. THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


BUSSE & CO.,527 Walnut Street.Cincinnati,oO. BULLETIN and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
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Address Dr. Haycs, Dept. 53, Buffalo, N.¥. 
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ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 


Here is a photograph of two men—one did not, 


one did and does use our brush. The brush pro- 
motes blood circulation in the scalp—thus notonly 
keeping sree and healthy the hair you have, but 
encouraging the growth of more. The mild con- 
tinuous current of electricity infuses new life and 
vigor into the hair-roots. The hair is fed with nour- 
ishing blood as a result. Prevents falling hair, 
dandroff and brings health to the hair and scalp. 
The Only Guaranteed Hair Brush 

Made of pure bristle—not wire. Wire breaks 
the hair and injures the scalp. Sent postpaid (with 
compass to test power) to any address for $1.00. 
After a 30 days’ trial, if dissatisfied, your money 
will be refunded. If unable to get the genuine 
at the stores write direct to us—don’t accept a 
substitute. Interesting book sent tree. 

Scott’s Hot Water Hair Dryer dries your 
hair in 15 minutes after washing. Price $2.00 
MALL ELECTRIC CO, (Est. 1878) 
870 Broadway, New York 
We have an interesting proposition for agents, 


Wax Your Furniture 


With Jehnson’s Prepared Wax 


**A Complete Finish 
and Polish for 
All Wood ”’ 


You apply our wax 
with cloth to var- 
nished, shellaced or 
any finished or un- 
finished wood, and 
em with dry cloth. 

rite for our new 
book ‘‘ The Proper 
Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork 

and Furniture.’’ 

This is our regular 

25c. edition, but 

we send it FREE 
for a limited time. 

It tells how to 

keep your furniture 
se and all wood in 

beautiful condition. 
Sent complimentary by the manufacturers of 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 


It produces a beautiful, lasting and sanitary finish 
and polish to which dirt and dust will not adhere. It 
will not show scratches, blister, peel off or crack. 
Sold by all dealers in paint. Write to-day for 
above book and mention edition L. D. 9. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood-Finishing Authorities.” 


































Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for free sample 
envelope. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
131 Farrand St. 
Bioomfield, N. J. 
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the big loans that were to link the Flowery Kingdom 
with the Western world, and finally established the 
national postal system, of which he became inspector 
general in 1896... .... 

At the height of his power Great Britain offered 
to make him her envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to China. That was in 1885. It 
was at the personal solicitation of the Dowager- 
Empress that he declined the position, choosing once 
for all to lay aside any ambition he might have had 
in the line of active politics and to remain behind 
his desk in the little office at Peking. 

From that desk he has directed the customs. 
Of his 5,000 subordinates, including nearly 1,000 
foreigners carefully selected, few have seen his face. 
To the majority he is simply the I.G. But every one 
of the 5,000 knows that the I. G. is always ‘‘on the 
job.” He has left Peking but three or four times in 
thirty years, and then only for very brief periods, 
having once gone to England and twice visited im- 
portant ports, and it is said that he keeps track of 
every important employee in the service. It is not 
a vague, general surveillance, but a personal watch 
maintained by a perfect system of secret espionage, 
an endless regularity of formal reports, a continual 
application to details, and an unceasing industry. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Something Lacking.—One of the richest gold 
finds in Australia was made by a boy who picked up 
a stone to throw at a crow, and noticed that there 
was gold in the stone. 

When he reported the fact to the local govern- 
ment officer, says the author of ‘‘The Romance of 
Mining,” the warden endeavored to notify the 
Governor by telegraph. He was, however, too 
excited to be rational. 

‘*A boy picked up a stone to throw at a crow,” 
he wired, and the amazed official, unable to guess 
what there was of significance in the event, replied: 

‘“Yes; and what happened to the crow?’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


Rude Haste.—They were on their honeymoon. 
He had bought a catboat and had taken her out to 
show her how well he could handle a boat, putting 
her to tend the sheet. A puff of wind came, and he 
shouted in no uncertain tone, ‘‘Let go the sheet!” 
No response. Then again, ‘‘Let go that sheet, 
quick!’’ Still no movement. A few minutes after, 
when both were clinging to the bottom of the over- 
turned boat, he said: 

‘‘Why didn’t you let go that sheet when I told 
you to, dear?”’ 

‘‘I would have,”’ said the bride, ‘‘if you had not 
been so rough about it. You ought to speak more 
kindly to your wife.” —New York Evening Post. 


Summer Size-—CLerK—‘‘ What kind of a ham- 
mock do you want, miss?”’ 

SumMER Girt—‘‘Oh, a little one. Just about big 
enough for one—but—er—strong enough for two.” — 
Life. 


A Summer Romance, 


Full of fun. 
Chapter One. 


Summer maiden. 
Summer fellow. 


Moonlight evening. Naught to do. 
Tender Topics. Chapter Two. 


Sparkling diamond. Love will be 
Ever Cherished. Chapter Three. 


August passes. Girl no more. 
Likewise diamond. Chapter Four. 


Heart to mend. 
NO! The End. 
— Judge. 


Young man wakens. 
Love next season? 
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The Kelsey 
Fresh Air 
System of 

eating 


The right kind of 
heating apparatus 
should supply an 
abundance of fresh 
air properly warmed 
to every rooom in 
the house, with the minimum cost for fuel, man- 
agement and repairs. The careful buyer who 
expects these results, considers something besides 
letting a contract to the lowest bidder for any old 
system. That's why 


28,000 KELSEY 
Warm Air Generators 


have been sold principally to home owners who 
have investigated. Why not send for our book 
which clearly explains why the KELSEY warms 
fresh air by the best method—warms enough air for 
any kind of a house no matter how big—and why 
it is more efficient, healthful and economical than 
furnace or steam and hot water systems. 


SEND FOR 112 PAGE BOOK “OPINIONS” 


KELSEY HEATING CO. 
253 FAYETTE ST., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEw YORK OFFICE: 
906 Presbyterian Building, 5th Avenue 





KELSEY-HEATED HOUSE 
At Sharon, N. Y. 
J. Wm. CRoMWELL, Archt. 
New York 























The ‘BEST’ Light 


Portable 100-Candle Power light. 
Every lamp warranted.The most 


f brilliant,economical light made. § 
No grease, dirt, odor or smoke. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
THE BEST LICHT COMPANY, 

92 €. 6th St,, Canton, eo 






















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
College Preparatory Course 


offers the ambitious young man exceptional opportunities. Educa- 
tion is the finger-post that points the way on the road to success. 
There is a simple, unique way to prepare yourself for entrance to 
Resident Engineering Schools without losing a moment of time 
from your present work. Let us show you how at our expense. 
Merely clip this advertisement, mail it today and receive FREE 
our 200 p, hand-book describing our 60 courses inall branches of 


ENGINEERING 


Write to-day—you lose by delay. 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill. 
Lit, DIGEST, Sept. 8, 06 — ee 


TYPEWRITERS 
wet REMINGTON siisen ivctnen: 929 
= 


All standard makes at lowest possible price. 
th 

















REMINGTONS and SMITHS, $20 to $65. 
Olivers and Underwoods, $35 to $55. 


af FIRST-CLASS VISIBLE FOR $10 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
Suite 27, 231 Broadway, New York City 
paper gives you every week all the 


i 5 es importiut news of the world, stated 


clearly and without bias. It is the only news review that is truly com- 
prehensive, and at same time it is not padded or bulky. It gives 
you the wheat without the chaff. It 1s 
a time saver for all busy people, In 
purpose it is high-toned, healthy and 
inspiring ; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place 
of periodicals costing $2.50 and $3.00. Try it and you would not 
be without it for many times its cost—$1.00 per year. Address: 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS that PROTECT 


r Inventor on receipt of 6 cts. 1869, 








Will bring you, on trial, thirteen 
weeks, the Pathfinder, the old re- 
liable national news review. Thi» 


lay th fire li 


















0 
R.$.& A. B.LACEY. Washington,D.C. Estab. 1 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


August 25.—Twenty-seven persons are killed and 
thirty-three injured by an unsuccessful attempt 
to kill Russian Premier Stolypin in his summer 
villa. A daughter and son of the Premier and 
two of the four conspirators are among the 
victims. 

London newspapers ridicule President Roosevelt's 
declaration for reformed spelling. ’ 


August 26.—General Min, commander of the 
Senimorsky Grand Regiment, is shot and killed 
by a girl in the railway station at Peterhof; the 
assassin is caught. The Social Revolutionists 
to whom she belonged issue a proclamation 
threatening hundreds of such murders unless 
the government changes its policy. 


August 27.—The Cuban Government issues a 
proclamation of amnesty for thirty days for the 
revolutionists. 

General von Liarliarski, acting Military Governor 
of Warsaw, is shot dead by a revolutionist while 
riding in a cab in that city. 

The Czar issues a ukase ordering the distribution 
of crown appanages among the peasants, 
hoping thus to win their support. 


August 28.—Walter Wellman abandons his in- 
tention of trying to reach the North Pole by 
airship this year. His reason is the lateness of 
the season which the delays on his apparatus 
have caused. 

King Alfonso issues a decree restoring the right 
of civil marriage in Spain, in spite of the papal 
protest. 


August 29.—William Frederick. Francis Joseph 
Christian Olaf, son of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many is baptized in Potsdam.. 

August 30.—An anti-Greek demonstration at 
Galatz, Rumania, results in the destruction of 
a number of Greek shops and the storming of 
the Russian Consulate. 

Lady Campbell-Bannerman, wife of the British 
Premier, dies at Marienbad after a long illness. 


Domestic. 


August 24.—President Roosevelt indorses the 
forms of spelling advocated by the Simplified- 
Spelling Board and signifies his intention to use 
it in all his private and official correspondence. 


New York, New Jersey, Michigan, and Ohio 
enter into a reciprocal agreement regarding the 
licensing of medical practitioners. 


August 25.—President Roosevelt issues a proce 
lamation appealing for aid for the earthquake 
sufferers in Chile. 


August 27.—The Standard Oil Company is in- 
dicted on ten bills, including 6,420 counts, by 
the two Chicago Federal Grand Juries for ac- 
cepting rebates from railroads. 


August 28.—The Real Estate Trust Company 
of Philadelphia closes its doors, having failed, 
with liabilities of $10,000,000 said to have 
resulted from transactions by its president, 
Frank T. Hipple, who died recently. 


The new Railroad-rate law goes into effect. 
Officials of many roads appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to urge extension 
of time for the filing of rate schedules. 


August 29.—William J. Bryan is warmly wel- 
comed in New York upon his arrival home from 
his trip around the world. He spends the night 
at the home of Lewis Nixon, on Staten Island. 


President Roosevelt issues a proclamation de- 
claring the new tariff with Spain operative on 
September 1, and giving the terms of the agree- 
ment. — 


August 30.—In a speech at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York, William J. Bryan outlines a 
Democratic platform, asserting that the trusts 
form the paramount issue between the national 
parties. 





Pears 


Pears’ Soap is made in a 
clean, sun-flooded factory ; 
then stored a full year ina 
dry, airy place, before com- 
ing to you. 

Is it such a wonder it 


lasts so long? 
Established in 1789. 
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“INFALLIBLE” SMOKELESS 


BHSOCUTELY WATERPROOF 





LWAYS THESSAMEMUNDER ANY CONDITIONS 





ESTABLISHED 1843 


HAVANA TOBIES | 


EXACT SIZE AND 


TR es © ie 


HAND-MADE, CON G-Flleer 


SHAPE 
PA | 


CS US 


CIGARS; 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS, COST MUCH LESS 


THAN INFERIOR CIGARS AT 


DELIVERED, PREPAIO; S200 
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SATISFACTION OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


MARKE 


CHARLES RUGG & SON, BiaiRrsy 
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Water Flows Up Hill To You. 
RIFE HYDRAULIC RA 


Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 30 feet each foot of fall. Sold on 
80 days free trial. Large plants for serving towns, railroad tanks, irrigation, country 
homes, etc. *mall engines for individual use. Many thousands in successfui operation. 
NGINE COMPANY, 2004 Trinity Building, New York. 
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Booklet free. RIFE 





If spring or stream is below where you want 
water, you’ll find the most satisfactory way: is 
to use the water to raise water by means of a 


No Attention, 
No Expense, 
* Runs Continuously, 











Every busy man needs the ¢* Equi- 
poise,’’ because it keeps his *phone 
out of the way yet within immediate 
reach—swings anywhere, lightly, 


and stays rigid and self-balancing. 


’Phone can’t be upset, and won’t disturb ink- 
stands, mucilage bottle or papers. The “ Equi- 
poise ’’ supports receiver while “‘ holding wire.” 


Standard length 23 inches (may be 
extended to any length up to 41 inch- 
es). 
of the Union. Write for booklet and 
name of your nearest supply house. 
OLIVER MFG. CO., 502 Francis Building, Phila. 
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The trouble with most banking organizations 
is that they want to tie your money up so | 
you can’t get it when you want it— 
And then only pay you 3 or 4 per cent. | 
for the use of it. | 
This company pays 5 per cent, annual in- 
terest for every day your money is on deposit, 
and allows you to withdraw at any time with- 
out notice. 
If you want to leave your money on de- 
posit for two years or more, we will pay 6 
| per cent. 
And back of it all absolute 
security is guaranteed. 


Write for the Booklet 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
aoe! Calvert Building 


$< 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Baltimore, Md. 
j 








On sale and in use in every State 
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VERSE WRITERS 


Craft,” 50c. 


interested in song-work should 
buy the new book **Song-Craft,” 
an original treatise on song writing, including much inside 
information concerning song-craftsmanship. Songscom- 
posed and published on new co-operation plan. ‘“‘Song- 
(In_cloth, $1.00. ¢ 
MUSIC CO., 452 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. ‘ 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


) SONG-CRAFT 
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7% 
PREFERRED STOCK 


Not Subject to Market Fluctuations 


I offer $50,000, or any part thereof, of the 
above stock. Manufacturing Corporation 
established 24 years. Total capital $600,000. 
Net earnings five times total preferred 
dividends. Attractive for small investors, 


Address F. L. ALLEN 


25 BROAD STREET -- NEW YORK 

















CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin 


‘Gum ¢ ¥ 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others are _Imitations. 
For Sale at Every Drug Store 


















Write CLEANS AND SHARPENS EVERYTHING 
for This Union Hustler Faucet Water Motor at- 
book- taches instantly to your faucet. It sharpens 
let. cutlery, cleans silverware and polishes ali metal 


surfaces, It will run a fan, sewing machine, 
etc. It gives 4 H. P. and makes 4.000 revo- 
lutions a minute on good water pressure, Outfit 
consists of one moter (cast iron) emery wheel, 
lishing wheel, polishing material, wrench, 
ie belting, washers and printed instruc- 
tions packed in a wooden box. This regular 
$5 outfit we sell today for $3. Price advances 
in another month. Sent C.0O. D. Money 
¥ refunded if not satisfactory. Agents wanted. 
Correspondence with dealers solicited. 
THE EDGAR MFG. CO., Dept. 87 
104 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


This advertisement points a way for you to secure a better paying 














position, Clip it out, mailit to us and receive free our 200 page 
hand-book describing onr course in 
ARCHITECTURE 


and over 60 others including Mechanical Drawing, Civil, Mechani- 
eal and Electrical Engineering. Remember it’s the man who 
knows all about some particular thing who succeeds not the man 
who knows some hing about everything. This is your opportu- 
nity, Grasp it now. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No canvassing or 
soliciting required. Experience unnecessary if honest, 
ambitious and willing to learn the business thoroughly 
by mail and become our local representative. Many 
make $300 to $500 monthly. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. Address either office. 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


Suite 73, 52 Dearhorn St. or Suite 73, 1410 “H” St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for Catalogue. 
Wm. A. Willis & Co., 134 8. lith St., Philadelphia. 








WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


“Peace by Arbitration” 


with facsimile of the notes used in his great 
London speech, in the September number 
of the Homiletic Review. The Reviewis in 
many respects a new periodical and carries 
more great articles by the leading writers of 
the world than any other religious magazine 
published. 30c. per copy. $3.00 a year. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York AND Lonpon. 
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In this colamn, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use ot words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





“C. W. G.,”’ Del Rio, Texas.—'‘‘(1) What is a 
martinet ? (2) What are the names of he three 
rivers of hell? (3) Can you tell me anything of a 
cave the entering of which makes one despondent 
ever after? (4) How did eggs and rabbits become 
associated with Easter? (5) Which is the best Eng- 
lish-Latin and Latin-English dictionary?”’ 


(1) A martinet is a strict disciplinarian. The 
word is said to be derived from Martinet, a French 
general, who advocated the use of the bayonet in 
about 1669, and who is referred to by Voltaire in his 
“‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’’ (2) The five, not three, 





rivers of hell are Acheron, Cocytus, Phlegethon, 
Lethe, and Styx. 6ee Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” | 
st. ii., 1. 577, etc., for description of each. (3) Is it | 
possible that you refer to the realms of hell described 
in Dante’s ‘‘Inferno,’’ over one of the portals of which 
are the words ‘‘Abandon hope, all ye who enter | 
here’’? We can not trace any cave such as you 
describe. (4) Because the egg contains the germ 
of life it was considered as a symbol of resurrection 
and a suitable offering to the pagan gods at the fes- 
tivals of spring—spring representing the renewal 
of life. In Teutonic times buns as well as eggs 
were used at vernal festivals. The present custom 
has no signification with the Christian festival and 
is merely the survival of a pagan one. The connec- 
tion of rabbits with Easter is, we believe, of Teutonic 
origin, and has been explained as derived from a 
legend in which a number of eggs were hidden in 
certain woods at Eastertide and children were sent 
to seek them. The eggs were found near-by a warren, 
and the rabbits, being disturbed, scampered away. 
From this incident the children believed that the 
Easter rabbit had laid the Easteregg. (5) Anthon’s. | 


‘‘H. I. B.,’’ Los Angeles, Cal.—‘‘Please give the 
correct pronunciation of acclimated.” 


In pronouncing acclimated the emphatic accent 
should be placed on the second syllable ac-clai’ma” | 
ted—the ‘‘ai’’ in the second syllable having the | 
sound of ai in aisle. 

“L. P.,’’ Washington, D. C.—‘‘Is the sentence | 
‘She feels good’ correct?’’ | 

Good signifies having qualities that are useful, or | 
that can be made productive of comfort, satisfaction, 
or enjoyment, as a good view; good flour. The term 
should never be used for well. Well signifies having 
physical health, freedom from ailment. ‘‘She feels 
well’’ is correct, 

““R. M. F.,’’ Chatham, Va.—‘‘ What are the origin 
and meaning of the old superstition about St. 
Swithin’s curse?’ (2) Is the sentence ‘I couldn’t 
hardly hit that ball’ correct? If not in what is it 
incorrect? (3) How is Carnegie pronounced?’’ 

(1) St. Swithin was bishop of Winchester. When 
he died the monks wished to bury him in the minster, 
but he had ordered that his body be interred without 
the minster’s precincts, under the sky. As the monks 
intended to disregard St. Swithin’s order he brought 
about a heavy rainfall which began on July 15, the 
day set for his burial, and continued for forty days 
thereafter. The transfer of his body was delayed 
for forty days and it was believed that a rainy St. 
Swithin’s day portended as many consecutive days 
of rainfall. (2) The sentence is not correct. Omit 
the ‘‘n’t’’ after ‘‘could.”” As written, the sentence 
contains two negatives, which is not permissible; 
hardly being the equivalent of ‘‘almost not.’’ Written 
‘I could hardly hit the ball,’’ the sentence is correct. 
(3) Car-nay’gi. 
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TARTARLITHINE 


A Philadelphia Physician writes : 

“T would state that I havezsed Tartarlithine 
since first. put upon the market, and with 
the best results. Were I to furnish medicine 
in my office to my patients (which I-do not 
do) Tartarlithine would be one of the prepa- 
vations which I should keep on hand in 
quantity for the purpose. 





















Rheumatism 






Tartarlithine rarely tails, because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary substances to dis- 
solve and remove the poison of rheumatism— 
uric acid. We want every sufferer to trv it. and 
will senda sample package with our booklet on 
the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. 





Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Dept. K, 95 Fulton St., New York 
Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co, 
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AN AID FOR THE BUSY PREACHER 


SPURGEON’S ILLUSTRATIVE 
ANECDOTES 


Arranged under Subjects and Topics by 


Louis ALBERT BANKS, D.D 
Author of ‘‘ Anecdotes and Morals,’’ ‘‘ Windows for 
Sermons,” etc, 


Preacher and Layman Will Like This Book 

‘**The volume will doubtless prove of much value 
to ministers and others. Its highest use would be 
in the line of teaching a man to look for himself 
and find his own similes and illustrations.”°—Zion 
Advocate, Portland, Me. 

“They are illuminative and instructive and the 
compiler has done his work well.’’—Pittsburg 
Leader. 

**To many minds the volume will be suggestive 
and helpful.”’—Cumberland Presbyterian, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

“*A very interestingly handled, helpful volume. 
Dr. Banks is just the one to do the kind of work 
necessary to produce such a book: keen apprecia- 
tion of his subject, understanding of its resources, 
and the patience which renders such a compilation 
a labor of love. The book is put into admirable 
shape, is handsomely printed and tastefully bound.” 
—Ideas, Boston, Mass. 

“*This book needs nothing but the title page to 
commend it. It would be difficult to find its equal 
of the class.”—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 

“The book will be found profitable for private 
perusal, and very useful for Christians who are 
actively engaged in Sunday Schools or in the social 
meetings of their church circles.”"—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 

Cloth, 345 pages, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.30. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and cane 3 











How to “Pulpit and Grave” edited by E. J. Wheeler, 
Conduct A. M., includes sermons, outlines, obituary 
addresses, prayers, classified texts, scripture- 
readings, death-bed testimonies, funeral eti- 
Services. quette, etc., for the use of preachers, $1.50. 


‘* Far superior to any other work of a similar kind.”’”— 
Methodist Recorder. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 44-60 E. 23d St., New York 


Funeral 











THE INCUBATOR BABY 


“*She’s a wonder,” 





Readers of Taz Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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BUFFALO 


_ LITHIA WATER 


Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Bright’s Disease ( Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O, 
asl L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 


Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 
Albuminuria of G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 
Pregnancy 
is invaluable for the writer who lacks the leisure for 


Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 
Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston. 

extended and thoughtful research.”—S¢ar, Washing- Uric Acid Troubles Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter 

ton, D. C. pom McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 

12mo, cloth, 242 pages, 75 cents net; by mail 83 cents. Infl ti f a B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York SSAaee @ Veet eee 


King, T. Griswold Comstock, os. 
— ete the Bladder Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 








JUST OUT---The Book That Many 
People Have Been Waiting For 


A Desk-Book of 
Errors in English 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 


Associate Editor of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary,” etc. 
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This compact volume deals with the hun- 
dred and one questions that arise in daily 
speech and correspondence and which are 
not usually treated in the dictionary in the 
same manner as in this handy and time- 
saving book. 


eg a ae dal tae AS SRaPee 


Fars ee 


“‘So many common errors of speech are dinned in 
our ears dail that we grow careless and adopt them as 
correct. "te should be on the table of everyone who 
wishes to speak pure English.” —7he Jtem, Phila. 

“Ttis a book that should be on every writer’s desk. 
If studied in season and out of season it will correct 
numerous inelegancies and vulgarities of speech.”— 
The Union, Springfield, Mass. 

“The book is admirably arranged to facilitate search 
for a decision on a moot Point or a doubtful usage and 
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BOYS! 


A Ghance to Earn 
Money During Vacation 





Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. " 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 
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Why shouldn’t you, just as well as the 
















hundreds of other boys on our staff, devote Sy : >, Cam <« AN A ES , os MA NV 

one or two days, or even only a few yiyar opvaranrl 7, rs ig 
hours each week, to pleasant, out-door shines b ri 3 AH in ie 
work which will pay you well in cash > K \P 27 a wy 0 usé where 


and enable you to earn a splendid lot of 
premiums besides ? 


SAPOLIO abolishes dirt, but“Dirt 
Any boy * — — can = and despair are close of ki n Try i 1 ri Mn 
a onl fone: ch chess, give you the your next house-cleaning Wee. .4 


benefit of personal coaching, and in other Jj : } 


ways further your interests and teach you JUST PUBLISHED a 


how to do the work. Just Out—A Handbook for Mothers and Nurses 


There is a big opportunity here ' 
THE HEALTH-CARE Hi 
A Critical Study 




















for a hustler. 
OF THE BABY i 


WRITE TO-DAY for particulars to, 
By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D. 


Boy Department, THE LITERARY DIGEsT, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
Author of ‘‘ Infant Feeding in Health and Disease,” 


IF YOU KNOW OF A BOY 


who would appreciate a chance like this, 
you will be doing him a favor by calling his 
attention to this advertisement. 


By HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 


Translated, with an Appreciation of Taine, 
by Lorenzo O’RourkKE 


© A Text-book on Diseases of Infancy and Childhood by, 

Attending Physician to the Willard Parker and River- 
side Hospitals; Former Instructor in Diseases of Chil- 
dren at the New York Post Graduate Medical School 


and Hospital, etc. 


With hot weather, that most trying season for the 
infant, at hand, this book fills a timely want. 


It contains suggestions and advice for i 
ui 








No writer was better qualified to pass 
judgment upon the great French realist’s 
genius than Taine, his no less gifted con- 
temporary. In this biography he critically 
analyzes Balzac -the man—and Balzac 











D Y, If so, The Preparation 
oO Ou of Manuscripts for the 

a oF) Printer will show you 
Write £ howto prepare your copy 
and tell you to whom to 


2 sell it. Price,75 cents. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, New York. 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


-The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 


infant feeding in health and disease. Direc- 
tions are also given for the management of 
the writer. Unlike the usual biography this fever, and it will be found a guide during the “e 
study of Balzac by Taine is intensely inter- prevalence of measles, croup, skin diseases, ie 
esting because of the author’s graphic style etc. Ample advice is given for cases of acci- 
and the human element which predominates. dents, poisoning, etc. The correction of bad 
The translation is especially to be com- habits, and the management of rashes have 
mended, and those who have read advance received ampleconsideration. 

proofs of the book have been unanimous in 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, net; by mail, 82 cents 
































by 
ee eek iA mary el 4 condensed ~— praising Mr. O’Rourke’s scholarly and FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ‘ 
ion,” ocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps: ; ‘ jati ” ndon ay 
many valuable supplementary feat: res, Cloth, 25 conta: beautiful “ Appreciation. 4 New York and Londo 4 F 
exible leather, 50 cents, net; indexe cents extra. isp : i . 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece. $1.00 net; by mail $1.10 po snr sro nr wo tie ia 
LS COMPANY | PARSIFAL. The story. ‘and analysis my Wagner’ - ot 
The Perfect Perpetual Calendar FUNK Sg gear London great opera, by H. R. HAwers., Small s2mo, cloth, Z i; aa 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 4 pages, 4oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & ’ Wasmalis t 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York See eae Compan} y, Pubs., New York. 














THE LIFE OF DISRAELI. . " Ha 
sonality rE “ong by en parm 5 ae oth, T # E i Ww Cc U BAT 0 K BA g y (ak 
335 pages, illustrated. p 


$2.50 net. Funk & Wagnall 
Company, Pubs., New York. —and the other kind—they’re all a joy, bless ’em!” 


IN LONDON TOWN 


3 Something new. You'll like it immensely! 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, a 
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THROUGH THE PENNSYLVANIA TUNNEL 


To Massapequa 








In 35 Minutes 
from Broadway 





Lots, $315---$10 Down, $5 Per Month 


‘ ge ERTL Y orry- 
HUDSON tte 
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MASSAPEQUA on a high table-land 
overloooking Great South Bay. 

On Montauk division Long Island Rail- 
road, Pennsylvania System. 

“— Miles from ier York City 


mits. 
Every Lot Within Five Minutes’ 
Walk of Either Depot. 
Every Lot High and Dry, Well 
Above Grade of Street. 
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Buy Along Present Main Lines and Where the Crowds Go, Rapid Transit Will Strike There First 


Upon completion of the Pennsylvania Tunnel direct Electric Rapid Transit to the heart of New York, with running time of 35 minutes or less from 


Broadway, and commutation seven cents. 


The stupendous improvements NOW BUILDING, aggregating $360,000,000, to provide Long Island with Rapid Transit and New York's ever 


increasing thousands with homes, is the greatest ex: 


ment in suburban property the world has ever known. 


Bronx Property made an average advance on completion of the Subway of over 900 per cent. 
Long Island will soon have three Subways and three new bridges completed. Every one of 
these Subways will operate direct over the Montauk Division, Long Island Railroad, and 


MASSAPEQUA WILL BE WITHOUT ANY DOUBT THE MOST IMPORTANT SUBURBAN CITY ON THIS DIVISION 





Fresh and salt 
water fishing. 


Surf and still 
water hathing. 











Bronx to-day selling for $9,000 each, and MASS 


your lots will be worth many times the purchase price. 


If not convenient for you to visit the property, upon receipt of 
unsold lots available at the time your order is received by us. 


This is a great development—our holdings comprising 
50,000 lots, all within a few minutes’ walk of two depots. 

The First and Second Divisions, comprising 6,000 lots, 
sold since | ean The Third Division now on sale. 
Present and opening price, $315 per lot—$10 down 
and $5 per month. 


No Interest. No Taxes for Three 
Years and no Assessments 


These lots at $315 each will be as near to the heart of 
New York, and can be reached more quickly upon the 
a of the Pennsylvania Tunnel, than are lots in the 


All information and maps will be sent upon application. 


QUEENS LAND AND TITLE COMPANY 
Times Building, 42d Street and Broadway, New York City 


diture of money for suburban development and affords the greatest opportunity for profitable invest- 








LIFE INSURANCE 
WITHOUT COST 


Deed in case of death without further pay- 
ments. 


Deed in case of total or permanent disabilty 
without further payments. 

Property restricted to not less than two lots 
to a person. 


Title policy of insurance from the Title Guar- 


antee and Trust Co., of N. Y., without 
cost to you. 








EQUA is a more desirable place in which to live. By the time you have completed your payments 


= order, if you so desire, we will select for you your location from among the best 


NOT DELAY YOUR ORDER. 











